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AWAKE, AMERICA! 
RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 
N= THE LEAST IMPRESSIVE feature of Saint-Gaudens’s Shaw Memorial on 


Boston Common is the floating symbolic figure above the marching ranks of colored 

troopers, led by their white colonel on horseback. Its meaning is given in the Latin 
motto, which may be translated, “ They gave all to serve the commonwealth.” That was 
their heavenly vision, not disobedient unto which they fought and died, and are immortal. 

Was there no such invisible, spiritual presence above the armies on the Western Front— 
the men of America and the Allied peoples who held Verdun and Ypres and Rheims, and 
went through the Argonne Forest and the Hindenburg Line? The flag of each nation was 
there—yes! The hope of victory was there—yes! But was there not in every soldier-heart 
the resolve that this should be the war to end war— 

‘Till the war-drum [throbs] no longer, and the battle-flags [are] furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world’’? 
If one may judge by the returned veterans with whom he has talked, they have lost every 
‘llusion about war and militarism; but they stand for the League of Nations as the heavenly 
vision for which all fought and many died. 

And shall this vision fail of realization because of America? Shall the appeal of a narrow 
nationalism and a selfish isolation prevail over the opportunity for human service and an 
ordered world? It is for the people of the United States to give the answer, with no uncer- 
tain sound. The President and the Senate are our spokesmen and representatives. Let us 
tell them that we are for the League, with any reasonable reservations that may protect our 
integrity without, by deliberate ‘ntention, destroying the Covenant and invalidating the 
Peace Treaty. 

Our national honor is at stake. If the veto of the United States Senate shall stand, says 
Mr. J.-L. Garvin, editor of the London Observer, and a leading writer on Internationalism:— 


‘‘+he international repute of the United States and their people would be lowered from the high 
pinnacle on which it recently stood. The precedent would stand on the pages of history as a 
warning to all other nations against reliance on America, and no plenipotentiary of the United States, 
no matter which party was in office, could ever again have the pride of place which Mr. Wilson held 
in Paris. The financial exchanges might still move in favor of American money, but the moral ex- 
changes throughout the world would move against the American name.” 


To-day, America is at the crossroads. To-morrow, it may be too late to hear the ad- 


monition: “This is the way; walk ye in it.” Awake, America! Give your leaders their 
clue! Bid them not to be disobedient to the heavenly vision! Say to them:— 


~ “© ye who lead, take heed! 


Blindness we may forgive, but baseness we will smite!” 
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Festival of Hope 


OR EVERY HOLIDAY there is a distinctive 
spiritual reason. No two of them are alike 
in meaning. For example, Independence 
Day is for liberty, Thanksgiving for grati- 

tude, Christmas for joy, and New Year’s Day 
is the festival of hope. Is it not high time 
we said so quite explicitly and unitedly? Come, 
let us celebrate hope! Among the graces of 
humankind none is higher than hope, or more 
efficacious, ineradicable. Yet for some reason we 
Say little in praise of hope. Is it not the most 
vigorous and invigorating of all the gifts? We trip 
lightly on the tongue all that the poets have said 
about hope, but the real taste of their meaning has 
mostly gone. In Christendom we preach much 
of faith and love, and yet it seems to us that, with- 
out in the least questioning the wisdom of the 
words of the Apostle, we can no longer seem indif- 
ferent to the quality which is the least rational of 
all our characteristics, and on that very account, 
we believe, the most intuitive and elemental. It is 
the one enduement of God to man which with all 
his frailties man least impairs. The hardihood of 
hope is perennial. Man may be far below his 
righteous stature in other respects, but will he not 
pursue involuntarily the high and fresh designs 
which his everlasting hope enlivens in his waking 
and his dreaming hours? He will not long suffer 
hopeless. 


A Belgian Example 


N MODERN DAYS there is an example which 
is reported by Mr. Whitlock in his wonderful 
work on Belgium. New Year’s Day, 1915, was but 
the time of omen, for the invader’s infliction of a 
protracted Gethsemane was inevitable. And yet 
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“the curious amelioration of the day was every- 
where.” “Because it was a new year there was a 
new hope.” The untiring resiliency of the Belgian 
people, who kept saying with the spring the Allies 
would advance, the Germans would go, the war 
would end, was signally alive on that day, making 
its mysterious power felt “like a breath of fresh 
vital air.” What were we all, if we had no sound 
illusions about life; no capacity to throw off the 
evil facts of a dead year, no generous cheer to ad- 
vance to the heights of our exhilarating beings? In 
nothing is hope so rich as in this,—of all human 
virtues it is the least concerned with self or others’ 
welfare. Its kinship is with what is not of time or 
place, abiding in the Eternal; and for that reason 
is it not the surest sustenance of all that we are 
and do for the good of the world? Men may draw 
apart in the diverse objects of their faith and love; 
but when they hope they are one. And in their hope 
they are invincible. 
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The Legion Admonished 


HE WORLD DOES COME around again. 

Many persons are glad, for they have been 
waiting quietly for several months to see the return 
of common sense. It is such a religious grace. In 
the absence of it, we have had rather exciting times. 
They are not quite over yet, but the fever is sub- 
siding rapidly, and we shall soon be almost normal. 
The best sign of the final rightness of the people is 
the way they have disapproved of the American 
Legion. It was getting rather hard to bear, all of 
this great body’s heroic business of raiding Socialist 
quarters, estopping meetings by the invasion of 
public halls, emitting terrible, curdling interviews 
on “stamping out aliens like snakes.” Comes the 
National Commander, Franklin d’Olier, none too 
soon, to restrain his charges and to admonish them 
they must not take the law in their own hands. In 
California, the State Commander, Dr. David P. 
Barrows, who is also president of the State Uni- 
versity, speaks sternly and justly, knowing as a 
scholar and man of affairs that the Legion might 
become a thoroughly reprehensible organization, in 
which case it would soon destroy itself. He Says: 
“In moments of excitement because of lawless and 
violent action we must not respond with unlawful 
acts ourselves. There must be no fighting of fire 
with fire. Every offender, no matter how heinous 
his crime, is entitled to protection under arrest and 
to proper trial. This is no less in the interest of 
the state than of justice to the accused. Nothing 
that we do to make ready our service in time of need 
must give rise to the supposition that we are an 
organized military force that could ever be tempted 
to take an unwarranted and unauthorized control 
of a local situation.” They should be vigilant, as 
a matter of ordinary patriotism; but their higher 
duty is to make our democracy more democratic, 
and to learn of those who are now a source of con- 
cern, instead of assuming, in almost unpardonable 
ignorance, that in every case the discontented are 


wrong. Some of the offences have been serious, 
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“even dangerous, and the full measure of the consti- 
tuted law should be applied in such anxious times 
as these. Buta democracy i is not fixed like a king- 
dom; a democracy is always in a state of flux. 
Change is the one constant thing in a democracy. 
Let it be good. 


Sending Out Preachers 


HE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE does not publish its 

achievements in the future tense. There has 
been a noticeable, and to some eager persons even 
disconcerting, absence of information about what 
the League will do. Plans are only brought to the 
light when they are well on the way to realization. 
One of the most important things that has been 
sealed for action is the sending of a goodly number 
of the strongest ministers in the church to every 


ulating the formation of chapters of the League. 
They will be messengers of the enthusiastic virility 
and serious purpose of the men of the church. All 
that the Council does is conceived in terms of the 
best practice of successful organization and admin- 
istration. We are persuaded that more than in 
most religious movements of the time the technique 
of the great task is studied by the Unitarian men. 
The thing’is in itself a religion,—to find the right 
way to accomplish permanent and great results. 
It must be a source of unmeasured gratification to 
the whole Church, as it follows the careful joining 
of the parts of this new building, to see it rising 
slowly to its purposed structure. This is the day 
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a. of the laymen in the church. Men of wide and 
ie unusually successful experience are pioneers to 
\ whose achievements we shall one day look back as 
2 to the dawn of a great era in religion. 


Rights; Also Duties 


2 
NE MINISTER, Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, was 
badly wrought by the deportation of several 
hundred “undesirables” last week, and he went so 
far as to compare them heroically with the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It makes rather interesting reading on 
the threshold of the tercentenary of the founding 
of Plymouth. The Government sent one of its 
officials to Dr. Grant to read to him from the mani- 
_ festo of the Union of Russian Workers, to which 
some of the deported belonged. For example: “You 
_-__— will mercilessly destroy all remains of govern- 
mental authority and class domination.” To which 
_ the rector, according to the press, replied, “Deport 
the editors who deliberately suppress the news, 
deport those who despise democracy and try to 
Ly Pst the people down, but do not deport our work- 
ae We should like to know in what respect the 
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Ww In one, we grant. 
They | both have grievances. "They are as far apart 
the poles, however, in the settlement of their 
bles. The people who came hither three hun- 
ee ae apa did not resort toa policy of vigionce 


part of the country for the specific purpose of stim-— 
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resolyed themselves into a veritable solidarity of 
order and piety. They recognized duties. They 
formed an impregnable body of defence against fur- 
ther wrongs, and they powerfully declared their 
collective and mutual demands in the name of a 
sovereign God of justice and honor. They con- 
tributed thereby the strongest and holiest elements 
to our country when it was first a series of colonies 
and later a united nation. It is wicked, and there- 
fore it is rightly punishable, for any. man to do 
violence except when he is himself forcibly violated. 
We have wished for many years that such people 
as Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman be in- 
structed in the limitations of license, and given 
their tickets. As for the others, they may have 
been unjustly treated. In some cases, it is certain 
they were. We regret injustice to a single soul 
exceedingly ; but it is difficult to prevent it in the 
summary duty of defending our people. 


Christmas and Drink 


SOCIAL CENTRE in New York which ordi- 

narily distributes two thousand baskets at 
Christmas-time to the poor reports that only seven 
hundred persons appeared this year. The inference 
is not credulous that this reduction of need may be 
traced directly to the new era of prohibition. The 
best part of this Christmas is that it has been a 
source of happiness for the first time in their lives 
to multitudes of families where want, hatefulness, 
and every evil thing once had a wonted place. One 
needs to learn at first hand in order to feel the 
precious gift to mothers and children in the new 
order of sobriety. Here is a man who is skilful in 
a trade. For years and years it was his weekly 
habit to drink away his wages with others like him, 
while his household went from one grade to another 
in the descending scale. This authentic case is a 
modern miracle. To-day the family is decently 
sheltered, well clothed and nourished, and the 
mother is a new creature. The father once grumbled 
at the interference with his liberty, and cursed the 
prying moralists; but his temper is changing, and 
he finds that a drink in the morning before break- 
fast, once indispensable to his health and working 
form, can be foregone without dreadful conse- 
quences. By another holiday time he will have 
seen, though he may not admit, the well-nigh com- 
plete regeneration of his family. And then we be- 
lieve he will not prattle the silly talk that even well- 
disposed people fall into. He already sees in the 
summary extinction of scores of lives of people in 
the Christmas season, who drank a murderous con- 
coction the base of which was wood alcohol, what 
“oood” whiskey by contrast has done in its meas- 
ured but unfailing way through the generations of 


foolish men. It has slain its tens of thousands. 
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One of the curiosities of religious opinion is that in 
England they say their churches ‘are emptying, while 
in America ours are full; and in America we say re- 
ligion is wanting here, but see how the churches flour- 
ish in England. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


GE of the outstanding features of the holiday 


season on the eve of the New Year was the 

pointed indication of improved material condi- 
tions throughout the country. Reports from charity 
workers in most of the large cities revealed a much 
smaller demand for relief measures than has been 
the case for many years past. The volume of money 
spent by the people at large during the fortnight pre- 
ceding Christmas is estimated to exceed all previous 
aggregates of expenditure for the corresponding period. 
One of the indications of prosperity is the apparent 
fact that employers, far from finding themselves 
obliged to reduce working forces, are encountering diffi- 
culty in keeping their ranks filled. Reports from the 
country over seemed to point to the year 1920, so far 
as could be judged from present indications, as one 
of the most, if not the most, prosperous in the history 
of America. 


Railroads Back to Private 
Operation by March 1 

A definite move toward the restoration of normal 
conditions was outlined in the proclamation issued by 
the President on December 24, fixing March 1, 1920, 
as the date of the restoration of the railroads to pri- 
vate operation. The proclamation constituted, in a 
sense, notice to Congress imposing a time limit for the 
railway legislation now pending in both houses. The 
President, as early as last May, had indicated his pur- 
pose to terminate government operation at the end 
of the year 1919. The Executive was unable to carry 
out this purpose because of the delay in Congress of 
the legislation determining the conditions, including 
the degree of government control and financial guar- 
antee, under which the lines are to be restored to their 
owners. Just before it adjourned over the holidays, 
the Senate passed the Cummins bill as a substitute 
for the Esch bill previously passed by the House. The 
problem now to be solved is one of compromise between 
diametrically opposed clauses, including such import- 
ant provisions as the prohibition of strikes on rail- 
roads, which the Senate incorporated in the Cummins 
bill, but which the House rejected in the Esch measure. 
This task of compromise, by the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, must be completed before March 1. 


John D. Rockefeller’s Gift 
of $100,000,000 to Charity 

Wonderful as is the record of John D. Rockefeller’s 
gifts to the resources of enlightened public charity 
devised by himself, that record for any previous year 
was surpassed by the munificence of his contribution 
of $100,000,000 to the funds of the Rockefeller Founda~ 
tion and the General Education Board, in equal parts, 
announced on the day before Christmas. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s responsiveness to immediate public needs was 
indicated by the provision that the gift of $50,000,000 
to the General Education Board shall be devoted to 
a comprehensive project for the payment of adequate 
salaries to teachers in institutions for the higher edu- 
cation. It is also provided that $5,000,000 shall be 
used for the promotion of medical education in Canada. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s latest contribution to preventive sci- 
ence and constructive charity brings up the total of 
his public charitable gifts to a figure estimated at 
half a billion dollars. 


‘ 
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Issue of Freedom of Speech 
Raised by Raids on “Reds” 

There are indications that the various local and Fed- 
eral campaigns waged against extreme radicalism— 
campaigns in which the sailing of the transpert Buford 
from New York with two hundred and fifty alien de- 
portees last week was an incident—are raising in 
many minds the question of the menace to the right 
of free speech which these and similar repressive meas- 
ures might involve. This issue was presented in con- 
crete form in New York on Christmas Day, when citi- 
zens walking along Fifth Avenue with brassards and 
other signs bearing demands for the release and am- 
nesty of “political prisoners” were prevented by police 
action from carrying out their purpose. Mayor Hylan, 
on the day after the incident, ordered an investigation 
into the circumstances of the demonstration and its 
suppression. The press of New York is divided in its 
attitude toward the course pursued by the police. In 
other parts of the country as well as in New York 
there are disclosures of a growing impression that, in 
the course of their proceedings against advocates of 
violence, public authorities are approaching the dan- 
gerous ground of undue interference with the rights 
of free thought and free speech provided by the Federal 
Constitution. 

Seven Former German Ships 
Turned Over to Great Britain_ 

Settlement of a controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain concerning the-ownership 
of seven large ships formerly owned by Germans and 
seized by the United States Government in American 
harbors was reached last week by the decision of the 
State Department at Washington to turn over the 
disputed liners to Great Britain. It was explained, 
in the announcement of this decision, that this action 
does not affect the question of the twelve tankers owned 
by the Standard Oil Company but sailing under the 
German flag and now held in British waters under 
the decision of the Supreme Council. Heretofore it 
has been maintained by the State Department that 
these vessels are owned by Americans, and a claim 
for their surrender to this government has been ad- 
vanced. Despatches from Washington indicate that 
the compliance with the British contention in the case 
of the seven liners will not necessarily be followed by 
the abandonment of the Standard Oil’s claim to the 
twelve tankers. 

Britain Divided Over Latest 
Home Rule Project for Ireland 

In an address in the House of Commons on Decem- 
ber 22, Premier Lloyd George outlined the latest pro- 
ject of home rule for Ireland. His announcement was 
received by a cheering chamber in which the Irish 
Nationalists were conspicuous by their absence. The 
limit to the degree of home rule contemplated in the 
government bill was plainly defined by the Premier 
when he said, amid applause: “Great Britain cannot 
accept separation. The people who think Britain can 
be forced into it have not read the story of the last 
five years.” The measure provides for the setting up 
of two parliaments, one for the south and the other for 
the north of Ireland (Ulster), with a co-ordinating 
body in the form of a National Assembly, as a pre- 


liminary step to the merging of the two legislative | 7 


bodies into a common parliament by the mutual con- 
sent of the two factions—which heretofore have given 
many concrete indications of their irreconcilability. 
The publication of the terms of the new project of 
home rule was followed by unmistakable indications 
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of dissent from both the north and the south of Ire- 
land. Among the features criticised by the Sinn Fein- 
ers are the proposed division of Ireland and the finan- 
cial provision which contemplates control by the Im- 
perial Parliament of Ireland’s contribution to the up- 
keep of the Empire (about $90,000,000 annually). 
Lloyd George Determined to 
Apply Home Rule Measure 

There appears to be every reason to believe that the 
Lloyd George government fully intends to push the 
Home Rule bill now framed through Parliament and 
to apply its provisions with the least possible delay, in 
a supreme effort to solve the perennial Irish problem. 
On the eve of this effort, the danger of a new period 
of disorder in Ireland was indicated by an unsuccess- 
ful attempt upon the life of Lord French, the Viceroy, 
and by subsequent assaults upon officials, ranging from 
high functionaries in “the Castle” to members of the 
constabulary in the lowest rank. The attitude of the 
Sinn Fein toward the Premier’s scheme of home rule 
was probably outlined with accuracy by Eamonn de 
Valera, president of the “Irish Republic,” when he said 
in Buffalo, N.Y., on the day after the announcement 
in the House of Commons: “We deny the right of any 
. foreign statesman to dictate to the Irish people what 
form of government they shall live under. If they 
ae really want to settle the Irish question, as they call it, 
, the Irish people have shown them the way... . What 
they want is an independent Irish republic, free from 
‘ any imperialistic authority.” S. T. 
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Brevities 


A man rightly objects to the phrase “melting-pot,” 
as if the immigrant were to lose his originality in the 
fusion. 


As we go to press we receive notice that the New 
Republic will tell the world about Disordered Chris- 
tianity. Always good cheer! 


Secretary Lane is uttering something great and as- 
suring all the time. For example: “There can be no 
revolution in a democracy, because we had a revolution 
which placed sovereign power in the hands of the 
people, and once for all we passed that gate.” 


A gentleman of wealth, culture, ease, and what-not, 

is leaving us for England because prohibition is dis- 

pleasing to him. There are more of him, he warns, 

who may also sell their houses and goods. Can we not 

do something to change his destination, seeing what he 
will likely run into on the little island? 


While two hundred and eleven Alliance branches, 
without being asked, made contributions last year to 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society, only sixty-seven 
churches took up collections for pensions. When will 
e. the men who control the churches be as generous and 
: just in the matter of ministerial pensions as the women 
who control the Alliance branches? 


ee A bishop exclaims: “For heaven’s sake, don’t let us 
_ get into the cigarette and tobacco reform and preach 
an entirely negative Christianity. Our experience in 
‘the war when we dealt with a. cross-section of society 
in the training-camps and found fifty or sixty or 
seventy per cent. of all the soldiers actually pagan 
determines this. The state is pagan. There is no 
- longer the purifying stream of country life flowing 
----—s nto the city.” What had he been smoking? we ask 
in all solemnity. 
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LETTERS totHe FDITOR 


Again the Japanese | 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiaN Rucister :— 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland misrepresents my attitude 
towards the Japanese. As one who once taught a class 
of Japanese young men and who has refused other 
social invitations in order to attend a party given by 
them because he was sure he would have a better time 
with them, I can hardly be accused of being actuated 
by race prejudice. 

Dr. Sunderland states that I “complain” about the 
picture brides who are landing here. I did nothing of 
the sort. I do not care whether they are picture brides 
or the other kind. I merely cited the number that 
landed in San Francisco in one year as an indication 
of the present influx of Japanese of both sexes. He 
also takes issue with the computation based upon the 
present birthrate. Eighty-three years is not a very 
long time, and even if the actual result is far short of 
the computation, the fact that it is six million 
Japanese here in eighty-three years is quite significant. 
The great change I see here in fifteen years—banks, 
garages, stores, and offices of all kinds in Los Angeles 
owned and operated by Japanese and with Japanese 
signs over them where a few years ago the signs were 
in English—does not require much imagination to fore- 
see the result if this is to go on for eighty-three years 
more. It is less than eighty-three years since people 
really began ‘to settle this Pacific Coast. The sixty 
thousand Japanese now here are not negligible. It 
did not take sixty thousand people on the Mayflower to 
produce a result on this continent. 

Dr. Sunderland asks if these six million Japanese 
will live in the air, since they can buy no more land 
than what they now own. The land law applies only 
to Japanese immigrants. The children born here of 
Japanese parents are American citizens according to 
the Constitution, and cannot be deprived of the right to 
own land and to vote. As to their intention let me 
quote a few extracts from Japanese papers published 
here :— 

“Hven if we cannot expand the country’s borders, let 
us expand the Yamato race. For the next hundred 
years, beget! Let those who live in separate houses 
immediately live together in one heuse.” 

“Buy every bit of land possible, in order to get an 
unshakable foundation.” 

“Hven the laws of California are not forever un- 
changeable. The day will come when the Japanese 
will make a clean sweep of all such laws.” 

As an illustration of their success in carrying out 
these policies I can say that in six fertile counties of 
California the Japanese birth-rate already exceeds the 
white birth-rate. Despite the land law they are get- 
ting control of good agricultural land by long-term 
leases. When one considers that there is at present 
no obstacle to their children buying land, it is easy to 
see the menace to the white race. 

I should like to add that the children born here, 
though legally American citizens, are generally sent 
back to Japan when they are only six to eight years of 
age to be educated as Japanese. When grown, there 
is, I believe, nothing to prevent their returning to exer- 
cise the rights of citizenship. 
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The Japanese very wisely do not permit foreigners 
to own any agricultural land in Japan. They believe 
in Japan for the Japanese. Californians believe in 
keeping America for Americans and keeping it a white 
man’s country. We are convinced that it is best that 
America should not have a mongrel population. Our 
soldiers who viewed conditions in some portions of 
Europe were convinced of the unwisdom of mixing up 
races in the same land. The melting-pot does not 
always melt. 

I am convinced that the largest measure of peace 
and good-will will be attained when each race dwells 
in its own land and does not seek to force itself into 
the territory of another. : 

I can well remember when the people of this State 
were quite friendly to the Japanese and showed much 
admiration for them. But when their numbers began 
to increase here, the feeling began to change. Also a 
number of the local Japanese began to be quite “cocky” 
after their war with Russia and to talk about what 
they were going to do tous. That did not help matters. 

My plea is for the American people to wake up and 
adopt a rational policy. The easy-going American 
public has tolerated the I. W. W. and foreign agitators 
for years, thinking that they were few in such a big 
country, and now we are paying the penalty. The 
time to handle the Japanese question is right now 
before it becomes a problem. When their numbers in- 
crease to millions, it will be too late. All we wish to 
do is to do just exactly what the Japanese people do, 
and that is to keep our own country for our own 
people. R. L. Daucuerry. 

THROOP COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 

PASADENA, CALIF. 


Desecrating Highway Beauty 


To the Editor of Tam CuristrAn RecisTer :— 


I have received a letter from a friend in the country, 
calling attention to the enormous bundles of black 
alder with its beautiful red berries which are con- 
stantly being taken by passing motorists on our coun- 
try roads. 

The next comer misses all their beauty, and sees 
instead broken, disfigured bushes. Can you say some- 
thing about this which would thus reach many people 
who have probably never given the subject a thought? 


Marian C. JACKSON. 
Boston, MASs. 


The Servant in the House 


To the Editor of Tor CuristiAN REGISTER :-— 


I have never written an answer to one of Tu» Rxcts- 
TER’s Brevities, but in one that I find in your issue 
of November 13 there is a challenge (to use a word that 
is somewhat overtaxed just now), “How should a Chris- 
tian treat a servant in the house?” J answer: Treat 
her as a Christian. Treat her as you would wish to be 
treated if you were the servant and she the mistress. 
Talk with her about things that she will be interested 
in. Get her to read some of your books and periodicals. 
Let her tell you some of her troubles and misfortunes 
(briefly). Do not try to come down to her plane of 
life—a tone of condescension is despicable. If you 
think the matter over and put yourself in her place 
you will know what to say. D. U. 

DENVER, COL. 
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The Great Rejection 
1919 


: MARY P. SEARS ; 
After hearing Dr. Crothers: speak at Tremont Theatre, December 14 


“Could ye not watch with me one hour?” he cried. 
“QO friends, could ye not watch one hour with me?” 
For in his utmost hour of agony 
He found them sleeping on the mountain-side. 
selow, the city gleamed in pomp and pride, 
While in the night its chief priests subtilely 
Took that great lover of humanity, 
Bound him, and gave him to be crucified. 


O holy dream of all the prophets slain, 
A new light breaks where men in darkness cower, 
A new hope stirs their souls bowed down in pain; 
To the betraying world of pride and power 
Through other lips that great heart cries again, 
“Canst thou not watch with me one hour?” 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Scandinavian Churches 
AST WEEK I had the pleasure of meeting at 
St. Paul my 


fellow-workers in the Unitarian 
churches of Minnesota and Manitoba. Of the 
ministers who lunched together at the University Club 
and were later entertained at dinner by the St. Paul 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League, five were represent- 
atives of our work among the New Americans. Two 
were of Finnish birth, one was a Norwegian, one a 
Dane, and one an Icelander. The churches that these 
men serve are among the most interesting of our 
fellowship. All the ministers are necessarily sup- 
ported or helped in their work by the Association. 

The Norwegian work centres at Hanska, Minn., 
where Mr. Norman has wisely guided the life of church 
and community fora generation. Hanska is a coun- 
try church with a constituency of substantial farmers. 
There is a fine meeting-house and parsonage set in 
ample grounds, and a parish house in the village. This 
is a real Unitarian church, democratic in polity, con- 
structive in all social and religious outlook, full of 
good works, curiously illustrative of what we some- 
times self-complacently call the old New England 
virtues,—given, that is, to plain living and high think- 
ing. There is an excellent Sunday-school, and Mr. 
Norman’s successive confirmation classes nourish the 
church with a constant supply of intelligent young 
people who know why they are Unitarians and who 
are loyal and devoted. Thirty-five of these Norwegian 
youths served in the army. The services in the church 
are usually in Norwegian, but the Sunday-school uses 
the Beacon Course and its exercises are conducted in 
English. The magazine Mere Lys (More Light) has 
an extensive circulation among the Norwegians. Mr. 
Norman’s influence is very widespread, and he has been 
an honored officer in the chief Norwegian American 
societies. He is the friend and pastor of many scat- 
tered families. Mr. Helsing, one of the Association’s 
ministers-at-large, is now serving the Norwegian socie- 
ties at Underwood, Minn., and Hudson, Wis., and estab- 
lishing new relations with many of his own country- 
men, the Danes. His cheerful and buoyant personal- 
ity, ability, and experience make him everywhere wel- 
come. One of Mr. Norman’s young women, Miss _ 
Larson, is a student at Meadville. ~ de fice 

Mr. and Mrs. Lappala have charge of our work 
among the Finns. They make their headquarters at a 
Virginia, Minn., and preach in the church there and — 
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at the new church that is just completed in the coun- 

try district of Alango, a commé@nity of Finnish farm- 
ers. The Finnish Unitarians are pioneers in every 
sense. They are hewing out farms in the wilderness 
of Northern Minnesota, building their dwellings, cre- 
_ ating their schools and churches. Many of them work 
-in the mines. All are people of good elementary edu- 
cation. The families are large, ‘usually eight or ten 
children, so the Sunday-schools have plenty of scholars. 
The people as yet talk very little English, and in 
Finnish there is very little material for the conduct of 
worship and the work of religious education. There is 
great need of a Finnish hymn-book suitable for Uni- 
tarian use and for elementary Sunday-school manuals. 
_ Two especially interesting features of the Finnish work 
should be mentioned. One is the suggestion of Mr. 
Lappala that evening services in English be started 
in the Finnish Unitarian church in Virginia for the 
benefit of the unchurched American-born people there. 
Mr. Lappala does not feel that he is sufficiently pro- 
ficient to do this work, but suggests that the minister 
of our church at Duluth might make the trip to Vir- 
ginia once or twice each month to lead such a service. 
The other is Mr. Lappala’s urgent desire to get back to 
Finland next spring and start a Unitarian mission in 
the homeland. “He points out that the country is just 
ready for such an endeavor. The autocratic Russian 
rule and occupation is over. The invading armies 
of Germans and of Bolsheviks have been driven out. A 
democratic government is in control. The state church 
is in process of being disestablished. The Finns are 
a well-educated and forward-looking people, and it is 
Mr. Lappala’s conviction that thousands of people will 
welcome the idea of a free church in a free state, and 
that the Unitarian interpretation of Christianity is 
just what is needed to revive and inspire the life of 
the nation. 

The Icelandic work in Manitoba, in charge of Mr. 
Petursson and Mr. Kristjansson, is quite as dramatic 
and as full of possibilities. Just now it is at a peculiarly 
interesting crisis. For some years negotiations have 
been in progress between the Icelandic Unitarian As- 
sociation and the representatives of the Liberal Luth- 
eran churches. This has culminated in a vote to con- 
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nipeg and the liberal Lutheran church known as the 
Tabernacle. A suit to test the legality of this union 
is now on trial in the Manitoba court. The case has 
been argued and a decision is expected any day. Should 
it be favorable it is evident that similar consolidations 
_will rapidly follow in the small towns, to the great 
- ie paceman of our cause. It is probable that the 
____ Jiberals, if thus united, will outnumber the orthodox 
ye Lutheran Icelanders in Canada. 
iy Bi Another interesting recent event is the formation 
of the Patriotic League of Icelanders in America, an 
Si Sorganization that has rapidly assumed large im- 
- portance, so that the Government of Iceland has just 
; out an official representative, Dr. Helgerson, _to 
+ with the various chapters of the League 
ghout the Northwest. ‘Of this organization our 
ipeg minister, Mr. Petursson, is the president. 
oe as eed large opportunity for growth = 


mae limited by ‘the lack of ministers. Mr. 
very confident that if he could get over 
ext summer his visit would not only de- 
ates in ae Mepeatatt cause in Ice- 


-and because of the war. 


solidate the First Icelandic Unitarian Church in Win- - 
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and civil life are already avowed Unitarians, but also 
enable him to bring back with him two or more young 
liberal ministers who would be ready to throw in their 
lot with the new settlements and upbuild the Icelandic 
Unitarian churches in the Canadian Northwest. 

It should also be noted that a remarkable change in 
Iceland’s commercial relations has come about during 
Formerly these relations 
have been with Denmark and with Scotland, but the 
interruptions of trade that occurred during the war 
transferred the market for Icelandic products to 
Montreal and New York. Icelandic banking is now 
done through New York rather than through Leith and 
Copenhagen, and a direct line of steamers now plies 
between Reykjavik and the American ports. Alto- 
gether, the future of our Icelandic work was never 
brighter. 

The financial needs of the New American work— 
for it is primarily of financial needs that this series of 
articles is supposed to treat—may, then, be summed up 
as follows :— 

1. For salaries of ministers (six) in addition to what 


the local churches contribute..........secees $6,500.00 

2. For Mr. Petursson’s journey to Iceland and the re- 
turn expense of new ministers.............. 1,500.00 
3. For Mr. Lappala’s expenses to Finland........... 1,300.00 
4, For printing a Finnish hymn-book............... 1,200.00 
5. For travel and contingent expenses............. 1,500.00 
$12,000.00 


Samue.t A. Extor. 


Palestine Redeemed: Two Years After 


A record of the difficult progress of an American to the 
Holy Land, and of deep disappoint- 
ment with conditions 
PEREGRINUS 


Preferring to use a nom de plume for his candid 
observations, the author, a distinguished American 
scholar who has taken residence in the ancient city 
for the purpose of fulfilling an important commission, 
has sent this vivid letter to the Editor of THE Regis- 
TER. The information and opinion contained in it are 
of immediate interest and considerable value. The 
writer’s reputation for accuracy and good judgment 
is unexceptionable-—TuHeE Eprror. 


JERUSALEM, November 9, 1919. 


ITH THE HELP OF ALLAH—He is exalted! 

—we reached the City of Holiness on October 

7, after a long journey of picturesque episodes 

and tedious interludes. It occurs to me that you 

might not only wish to hear of these personally, but 

also to publish them in your periodical, in whole or 

in part, even though not exactly what you asked for in 

your letter of last March, and even though I am obliged 

to dispense with the typewriter (my own was last heard 
from at Singapore, India!). 

Then, in the Arab manner, after the ascription of 
praise to Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, who invented 
the pen and permitted the post, in due course, behold, 
with diary in hand I begin! 

It is now the 12th of July. Embarkation has been 
effected, after fully three months of negotiation, post- 
ponement, and cancellation! We have passed through 
the hands of no less than ten different officials, and we 
are glad to be at sea, surrounded by red British pillar- 
boxes and Guinness’s Stout, as though all trouble lay 
behind us: taxes, strikes, and prohibition! 

“Skip that,’ said the Boatman,” I can hear you 
grumble; so with a sigh I discard a large pile of 
notes, intricate and depressing. Who, indeed, would 
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listen, who believe, such a chronicle of birth-certificates, 
passports, photographs, cablegrams, hurried journeys, 
weary waiting, misinformation, blundering, inspectors 
and visas, rubber stamps and red tape, vaccinations, 
quarantines, chronic officialism, automatic war ma- 
chinery grinding on without purpose or direction, pro- 
fessional tormentors tenaciously clinging to vanishing 
jobs, card-index mania, rubber-stamp dementia, alien 
hysteria. I have a notion that Lenin and Trotzky be- 
gan as ordinary travellers such as I, and became that 
way after passing from New York to Petrograd via 
London, Paris, Basel, Milan, and Jerusalem. 

For seven weeks we waited daily for news of a 
reservation on some steamer from England to the 
Orient. Such were filled and booked ahead till Janu- 
ary, or in the possession of the British Government. 
The same was said of the lines from Marseilles. It 
remained for us to travel across Europe via France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and to embark at Venice. Again 
we experienced relief at departure, at turning our 
backs on London, crowded and expensive, stunned, idle, 
and apathetic, dimly aware of the inevitable result of 
waste with sloth, and plainly resentful of American 
gains. Was this the root of the bitter hostility to 
American prohibition? I had almost become a pro- 
hibitionist myself. 


From London to Alexandria 


Here I pause, my dear Mr. Editor, to assure you 
that he who would escape from the frying-pan must 
not jump eastward into the fire and thence into the 


Pit. France was, in addition, very dear, and even un- © 


tidier than of old. Alsace-Lorraine, still speaking its 
two patois, hard-pressed, and resentful alike of the 
old masters and the new. Switzerland, snug and 
smug, shamefully neutral, and no longer interested 
in tourists. Here for the first but not the last time 
our passports were taken away from us, in true Turk- 
ish fashion, to ensure our punctual appearance at the 
border port of exit, beyond which lay sunny Italy and 
new possibilities. 

You will by this time know better than to expect 
a turn in affairs at this point. There was none—just 
a steady increase of difficulties: disorganization and 
unrest, thievery, excitement over Fiume, and open hos- 
tility to Americans. As if by magic, everybody had 
forgotten French. A prominent physician refused us 
treatment. A mob worried us with some British at 
the Milan railroad station for several hours in the 
night and did not depart until it had carried off one 
of the officers and over one hundred lire of my money. 
In Venice all our baggage was stolen and held for 
ransom. For ten days we skirted the coast and the 
Greek isles on an Italian boat with a turbulent crew 
of Trentino-Italians. They, like the Alsatians, seemed 
about equally hostile toward their deliverers and their 
former masters; and, as in the other case also, they 
showed the good effect of their German apprentice- 
ship and German impatience of Latin slackness. But 
perhaps, also, they were unjustly blaming the existing 
powers for the inevitable effects of the war and for all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. This boat gailed boldly 
through the night without wireless or watchman from 
stem to stern, but at last bore us into the fair harbor 
of Alexandria. 

Here, at the threshold of the nearer East, there was 
brief respite and relief, food in plenty, security, sev- 
eral familiar languages, and old friends. In Cairo 
_ were shops filled with everything that one could desire, 

greater variety than in London or Paris, and at prices 
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which, though high, were not exorbitant. Indeed, 
Egypt is the most pr®sperous country in the world, 
if the least contented. The scars of revolution had 
been effaced, but the native press was threatening; 
and my native Mohammedan friends were full of 
apocryphal tales of British horrors. 


over the new Sinai railroad, with all our baggage. 

From Cairo to Kantara West one travels on a lux- 
urious train of the Egyptian State Railways, equipped 
with dining-car, and thronged with well-dressed peo- 
ple. But Kantara West is the End of the World. Here 
we alighted, the brilliant throng remaining on the 
train, bound for Port Said. , 

When the train had disappeared in a cloud of desert 
dust we found ourselves, under a large moon, in the 
midst of a forsaken land, with a small number of 
soldiers and business-like Red-Cross-looking men and 
women. There was nothing to be seen but the rude 
paraphernalia of a huge camp. Care is taken that no 
one shall pass that way by daylight, for here are the 
British general headquarters and large reserves. From 
this point onward the costs were light. We were in 
fact favored individuals travelling under “movement 
orders” from O(ccupied) E(nemy) T(erritory) A(d- 
ministration). Luckily a friend met us with a great 
softly rolling motor-car and a lorry; and we were, with 
our baggage, soon bumping across the floating bridge 
which gives the place its name, al-Kantara, “the 
bridge.” How narrow and still it seemed, this canal 
which is the “jugular vein of the British Empire.” 

Swiftly one passes onward through encampments, 
rows and rows of brown tents; overhead, the black 
vault of heaven, studded with an undreamed-of multi- 
tude of brilliant stars; the Great Bear, very low in the 
north; the dir about you full of the fine dry powder 
which is the very dust of the sand of the desert. Be- 
yond in the moonlight, as one passes clear of the settle- 
ment, one sees the flat country about. Not a blade of 
grass nor sign of any living thing. : 


Living is Extremely High in Palestine 


We have now arrived in the realm of Oeta—they 
speak in symbols thus out here. Oeta has nothing, 
positively nothing to do with Egypt. Egypt is a land 
of fatness. Steamers loaded with its food products 
crowd each other out of Port Said and Alexandria. 
Not a pound of sugar goes to Palestine, not even in 
your suitcase. Palestine is being made to pay its own 
expenses through heavy taxation, especially on im- 
ports. As a result, living is extremely high, and 
there is a lack of the most necessary articles. I am 
told that the government “is more than making ex- 
penses.” The Sinai road is purely military. Jaffa 
has no harbor, and the railroad from thence to Ludd 
is destroyed. 
Palestine is isolated and in need, with Egypt at its 
threshold, after two years of British occupation. 

And the economic difference between the two is 
not the only one. Egypt, of course, is, so to speak, 
under civil law and definitely British. Palestine is 
governed by soldiers, and its status is undetermined. 
It will not do to put money into it now. It will not 


do to begin any enterprise that might start discus- . 


sions between the British, the French, the Arabs, and 
the Jews. And so Lloyd George’s two cats “Wait” and 
“See” have earned a place on the coat of arms of New 
Jerusalem. Into this Oeta, then, we go, for better or 
for worse. The train is composed of rough cars like 
“goods vans,” with rude windows, a side aisle, narrow 


After a short ~ 
week, permission was obtained to pass into Palestine 


For some reason Haifa is no relief.° 
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compartments with let-down bunks, and a common 
-wash-room at the end. The doors and windows do 
not close. It is dark and draughty. Over all is the 
fine gray dust. You lie down on the boards just as 
you are. But there is no vermin; and you know that 
the train is full of soldier-boys, and you are happy. 

- In the early morning you come into view of the 
Mediterranean, and pass through various little villages, 
arriving at Ludd about 9 a.m. Peasants crowd around, 
offering for sale delicious grapes, tomatoes, and boiled 
eggs. You wash your grapes under the Oeta water- 
supply tap and are glad you were immunized to typhoid 
and cholera. Your baggage has been forwarded free 
of charge, but there is no one to transfer it to the new 
train. You realize when you enter this that you are 
being transported by courtesy on a military road under 
war conditions. 

The ride from Ludd is a slow, squeaking progress 
through circuitous valleys to a height of twenty-five 
_hundred feet above sea level. At last, Jerusalem! 

IT must confess that it was something of a shock to 
feelings long attuned to pleasant reports of persona 
grata newspaper men, to see the actual condition of 
Palestina Redempta after two years of British occupa- 
tion. ’ 

The roads are as bad as ever. The cost of living 
is from five to seven times what it was—in part due, 
to be sure, to world-wide conditions, but also due to 
restricted import and taxation. The much-lauded water 
supply remains little more than it was at first—a 
military measure. Petroleum is high. Wood cannot 
_be cut or transported. There is no butter. The people 
at large have no milk. “Wait” and “See” have grad- 
ually cooled the ardor of all classes. They want to 
see some slight changes for the better from month 
to month. There are no horses to be had; few car- 
riages and donkeys. The rolling-stock is archeological. 
One fails to see from week to week the slightest prog- 
ress anywhere. It seems to be felt that as long as 
nothing is done, no mistakes will be made. And yet, 
as a military operation, the railroad to Haifa from 
Ludd was built, it is said, in a single month. 

It cannot be denied that the decision of the British 
Government in the matter of Zionism has also had a 
bad effect upon the public mood—and here again I 
will remind you that Egypt and Oeta are two entirely 
separate problems. 

You will remember that Britain made certain prom- 
ises to France, to Faisal, and to the Zionists—each 
in an hour of need—which have been found to be, in 
their execution, mutually exclusive. That is one of 
the reasons for watchful waiting. A move in any 
direction brought a crowd from two others. She could 
not afford to offend France, the great Ally. She could 

not, certainly, offend the millions of her Moslems. She 
~ eould not afford to offend the Zionists. Yet why not? 
That isa mystery. Her promises to them were couched 
in such vague terms as to mean anything almost, short 
of excluding Jews from Palestine. Although powerful 
‘and, for different reasons, often pro-German or anti- 
Russian during the conflict, their resentment would 
be nothing compared with that of offended Islam. 
At this very moment the bad feeling among Syrian 
Christians, Moslems, and Druses,—the two latter tra- 


] ditionally pro-British,—because Palestine is now surely 
to be “given to the Jews,” is a factor not to be neg- 


_ lected. The Jews are hated, as all Orientals are hated 
by other Orientals who wear a different coat. And 
"y are feared by the less clever people of the soil, 
as all foreign capitalists are feared. Finally, they 
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‘Pundit Sastri to come to America. 
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are a worry to the pious for an apparently opposite 
reason,—the alleged radical tendencies of certain of 


-their number. 


The truth is, there are among the Jews in Palestine 
at least eight parties. There are the anti-Zionists, 
pious people who do not want to interfere with God’s 
own plans of restoration. Then, the neutrals. Then, 
supporters of the central Zionist organization, mostly 
Russian. Fourth, the Mizrahi, or religious Zionist 
party. Fifth, the rather comfortable and lukewarm 
bourgeois party, too comfortable to yearn for resi- 
dence on barren hillsides or under mouldy arches in 
an atmosphere of sewer-gas, and therefore small in 
number, and transient. Sixth, the international so- 
cialists. Seventh, Bolsheviki. Eighth, the Palestinian 
party, which is in part a separate entity and in part 
a tendency throughout the other parties. They are 
individuals who, as speakers of somewhat better He- 
brew, believe that they should have a very large share 
of influence in the direction of events and shaping of 
policies. The Jews, of whom there are many, who 
would abolish Zionism because a menace to their pres- 
ent citizenship, do not, of course, come to Palestine. 

The question now is: In what guise is the “estab- 
lishment of a Jewish home in Palestine” to be effected ? 
And the whole land cries out: “How long? Do some- 
thing !” j 

The situation north of the Litany is another matter. 


The James Martineau of India 


A sketch of Pundit Shivanath Sastri, who died recently 
—Leader of Brahmo Somaj 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


ORD HAS COME from India of the death, at 
the age of seventy-two, of Pundit Shivanath 
Sastri, the most distinguished leader of the 
Brahmo Somaj since the death of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
It would not be far wrong to call Pundit Sastri the 
James Martineau of the Indian Brahmo Somaj move- 
ment. As a scholar he ranked well with Martineau, 
being a master of Sanskrit as well as of Bengali (his 
native tongue) and English. He had much of Marti- 
neau’s ability in clear and profound thinking. As a 
preacher he surpassed Martineau in popular power, 
even if not in wealth of imagery and literary allusion, 
and in grace of diction. In this country we are ac- 
customed to think of Mr. Mozoomdar as the great 
preacher of the Brahmo Somaj, and certainly a pulpit 
orator of nearly or quite the first order he was. But 
he did not surpass Pundit Sastri; indeed, in his range 
of knowledge and power as a thinker he was clearly 
the inferior of his eminent contemporary. It is greatly 
to be regretted that we were never able to induce 
Every effort was 
made to bring him here in 1893, at the time of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions in Chicago. Mr. 
Mozoomdar came and captured all minds and hearts by 
his eloquence and deep spirituality. If Pundit Sastri 
had come, he would have produced an impression not 
less profound. At least once since then ay earnest 
attempt was made to bring him; but his health was not 
very firm, his duties and responsibilities at home were 
very large and exacting, and he “shrank from those 
dreadfully long sea voyages” (as he confided to me), 
and so he answered, no. 
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From its beginning, the Brahmo Somaj movement in 
India has had an extraordinary number of eminent 
leaders. Ram Mohun Roy, its founder, is now gen- 
erally spoken of by all classes as-the greatest man of 
Modern India. He was great not only as a religious 
reformer, but also as a scholar, a thinker, a writer, a 
social reformer, and a political reformer. 

* After Ram Mohun Roy came Debendranath Tagore, 
—the father of the poet,—who was known and honored 
far and near for his saintly character and deep spir- 
ituality. He was followed by Keshub Chunder Sen, a 
veritable Theodore Parker, a Phillips Brooks, an orator 
of absolutely first rank, and a man of unsurpassed 
personal power as a religious leader. By the time he 
had finished his remarkable career the Brahmo move- 
ment had attracted the attention of all India, drawing 
into sympathy with its principles and its ideals a sur- 
prisingly large number of the best minds of the nation. 
Possibly Pundit Sastri does not leave behind him any 
preacher quite equal in ability to himself, or quite as 
widely known; and yet the general Brahmo Somaj pul- 
pit of India to-day is a strong one, and there are 
eminent representatives of the Brahmo faith in all 
parts of the land, and in all professions, and in all 
walks of life. 7 Sa 


An Ardent Patriot and a Believer in Liberty 


In 1878, six years before the death of Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, the Brahmo Somaj became divided into two 
branches: one known as the “New Dispensation,” of 
which Mr. Sen was. the head as long as he lived, and 
with which Mr. Mozoomdar was connected; and the 
other known as the “Sadharan (or Universal) Brahmo 
Somaj,” which from the first had strong leaders, among 
whom Pundit Sastri was perhaps the most eminent. Of 
the two branches, the Sadharan has connected with 
it the larger number of local societies, and seems to be 
erowing the more rapidly. 

Pundit Sastri, while primarily a preacher, religious 
teacher, and leader, was also a writer of considerable 
eminence, both in English and in Bengali. He had 
attained more than local fame as a poet, as a novelist, 
as a writer of biography, and as a historian. He is 
the author of by far the most complete history of 
the Brahmo Somaj that has yet been written. It ought 
to be in all the important libraries of this country. 

Pundit Sastri was never (in the common understand- 
ing of the words) a political leader; and vet there can 
be no adequate understanding of the man, his character 
or his influence, which does not realize and take into 
account his ardent patriotism, his profound love for 
the land that gave him birth, his pride in her long 
history, in her great literature, in her art, and in her 
civilization, and his deep. sympathy with the political 
movement which has been growing in intensity in all 
parts of the land for thirty years, to shake off the 
stigma and the disgrace of being a subject land, ruled 
in everything without her consent, and to lift her up 
once more to an honorable and self-respecting place 
among the nations of the earth. He was no revolu- 
tionist, in the sense of one who desired to resort to 
arms and violence. But he was a profound believer 
in liberty, and in the right of every civilized nation to 
frame its.own laws and to shape its own career. He did 
not ask for India’s severance from the British Empire, 
but he wanted home rule for her within the Empire, 
like that enjoyed by Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. He believed that India not only has a right to 
such home rule, but is fit for it,—can rule herself in all 
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local and national matters far better, far more 
wisely, far more justly, and far more safely than any 
foreign nation in the world can rule her. 

Two years ago Pundit Sastri’s seventieth birthday 
was celebrated by a large number of his friends and 
admirers in Calcutta. I am sure my readers will be 
glad to have me conclude my sketch of this man whose 
life meant so much to India, and whose work had so 
much in common with that of the Unitarians of Amer- 
ica, by quoting pretty nearly in full the interesting 
address which was presented to him at that celebra- 
tion :— 


To THE REVEREND Punpit SHIVANATH Sastri. 


Reverend Sir,—To-day we men and women belonging 
to the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj approach you with an 
expression of our hearts’ love and veneration. You 
have served this Somaj for nearly forty years with 
deep love, burning enthusiasm, and whole-hearted de- 
votion, It is impossible to make due return for all 
this. This offering which we bring to you is only an 
insignificant token of our heartfelt gratitude. 

From your very youth the providence of God clearly 
marked you out as a chosen servant of his. You em- 
braced Brahmoism in your early years. To obtain 
your education you endured poverty, persecution, and 
struggle. You achieved so high a place in your univer- 
sity examinations, and won so great respect from the 
officers of the Government, that if you had been so 
minded you might have attained a high position in 
government service, acquired great wealth, enjoyed 
abundant worldly happiness, and retired with a large 
pension. But the sorrows of our country and the 
dangers that threatened the Brahmo Somaj, whose 
faith you had embraced, pained you, and at the divine 
call you turned your back upon those high promises 
and allurements, and consecrated your life to the ser- 
vice of your country and your chosen church. With 
austere self-sacrifice and firm reliance on God you 
have kept this holy vow of service throughout your life. 
It is impossible adequately to describe in words the 
untiring labor and the whole-hearted devotion with 
which you aided in the establishment of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj and have ever since served it. Your 
able sermons and addresses, your fervent prayers, your 
poems, novels, and essays illumined by the light of 
genius, and your religious books filled with high senti- 
ments are drawing hundreds of men and women to the 
high ideals of the Brahmo Somaj. Your ardent and 
loving activity is visible everywhere. In the constitu- 
tion and rules of our Somaj, in our educational insti- 
tutions, in our periodicals, in our institutions for spir- 
itual culture and religious teaching, in our mission 
work and our missionary organizations, in our en- 
deavors to help the poor, and in all our other philan- 
thropic efforts, the influence of your love, your wisdom, 
and your enthusiasm is most conspicuous. Indifferent 
to broken health and the infirmities of age, you are still 
absorbed day and night in planning for our welfare 
and in serving our cause with untiring energy. ; 

Thinking of your high character, your love of God, 
and your service to the church, we bow before you in 
affection, gratitude, and reverence; and we pray God to 
keep you long with us, and to perpetuate among us and 


in the country at large the holy influence of your teach- _ 


ings and your life. 
Yours most gratefully and affectionately, 


Tun MeMBERS OF THR 
SADHARAN BraHmo Somags. 
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Prophetia 
CHARLES HENRY PATTERSON 


Upon the utmost rim of reddening dawn 

Two spirits stand : one with terrific voice 

Fills the vast caverns of the past ; and one 

So sweetly sings that nightingales rejoice, 

And tender buds burst open into flower, 

And frozen streams their silvery bonds release. 
At his gigantic sword the nations cower ; 

Her magic wand turns terror into peace. 


So Love and Force are waiting at the door, 

And one will come and one will go forever. 

Shall Love like a sea mist vanish from our shore 
And Force the silken bonds of hope dissever ! 

Nay, Love shall come with healing on her wing 
And all the mighty nations know their King. 


In Justice to the French 


Meeting the familiar criticism of the misunderstood people 
after they had paid the great price, in soul and 
substance, for the whole world 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
Onetime “Y” worker in the A. HE. F. in France 


ATIONS HAVE CERTAIN distinguishing traits. 
N We can best measure ourselves and our value 
to society by setting the traits which distinguish 

‘us beside those which distinguish other peoples. 

In addition to the necessity of converting herself 
into a war machine capable of doing seventy-five per 
‘cent. of the fighting, France was obliged to meet 
another difficult task, namely, adapting her severely 
taxed resources so as to care for several millions 
of aliens. France was a rather small country to have 
received without warning this enormous increase in 
her population. There came stolid Englishmen, de- 
spoiled Belgians, routed Russians, clannish Italians, 
and Americans characteristically aggressive. Besides, 
France was obliged to import a large army of her own 
colonials, and natives of India and China, for purposes 
of labor back of the lines. If ever a people was tried, 
it was the French from 1914 to 1918. 

How did France meet this test? What were some 
of the qualities which developed? And what have 
these qualities to do with certain criticisms? These 
are the questions I wish to answer. 

Benjamin Franklin said on his return from France 
in 1785, whither he had gone in 1776 charged with 
the task of securing French aid: “Every man has 
two Mother Countries: his own, and then France.” 
French resources, at the time the Americans arrived 
for the World War were taxed nearly to the breaking- 
point. The food and fuel situations had reached crit- 
ical stages; merchandise of all kinds was inferior in 
quality, and expensive; the transportation system was 


totally unable to handle the freight and passenger 


traffic; the hotels could not begin to accommodate 
the multitudes of incoming Americans; and the peas- 


ants’ homes in the villages were equally overcrowded. 


Yet the French people retained their sense of obliga- 

tion. They were the hosts, we were the guests. - 
This attitude was evident everywhere and among all 

classes. The femme de chambre who polislied the 


| boots of the American officer stopping at the hotel 
_ vied with the distinguished general who pinned the 


Croix de Guerre on the uniform of the doughboy, be- 


cause they were Americans and had come three thou- 


sand miles to fight for France. Motherly Madame 
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whose son had been killed or captured joyously laun- 
dered the clothes of the American boy who resembled 
her son, and provided him with bed and_ board, 
promptly rejecting any mention of pay for the same. 
Kind-faced Monsieur loaned his horses and farm wag- 
ons, and readily gave the Americans the privilege 
of digging practice-trenches in his orchard and plough- 
ing up his garden with trench-mortar bombs, only 
asking in return that they beat back the enemy. The 
manner in which the French peasant, who clings so 
tenaciously to his home and the customs of his an- 
cestors, made way for invading hordes of strangers, 
was a revelation of how fine an art hospitality may be- 
come. Nowhere but in France could such inroads on 
ancestral custom have been made and harmony con- 
tinue to prevail. 

No people has so highly developed the grace of 
courtesy as the French. It was always, “Aprés vous, 
Monsieur,” at table, in the cafés, on the jammed rail- 
road trains. This courtesy had a quality of finished 
politeness, of genial fellow-feeling, in comparison with 
which our Western thrusting, pushing attitude ap- 
peared in peculiar contrast. Did a lost American 
doughboy wish to know what road to take? Not one, 
but two and three,—a streetful,—hastened to direct 
him. The Frenchman counted it an opportunity not 
to be missed to be courteous to Americans. 

Humble workers and well-to-do persons alike made 
haste to be friendly with us. It was not necessary 
for us to make an effort to become acquainted with 
them. We felt as though we had always known them. 
They gave us repeated proofs of this friendship, offer- 
ing us that wondrous comradeship which they prac- 
tised so finely among themselves. We were invited 
to their homes; we were introduced to their friends; 
we were asked to correspond. The French nature is 
friendly. I will remember that kindly greeting from 
the peasant toiling in his field: “Bonjour, Monsieur; 
il fait joli.’” It came with such spontaneous good-will. 
It was a message calculated to make me feel at home in 
his village. 

The peasant could convey this message of good cheer 
because he himself was forever happy and laughing. 
The Frenchman makes happiness his business. He 
always has time to stop and laugh with his friends 
over an instance we Americans would consider too 
trivial to notice. First and last he gets a good deal of 
fun out of life. A French audience during the dark 
days of the winter and spring of 1918 would break into 
applause and laughter, entirely forgetful for the time 
being of the calamity which threatened. 

In 1822 Washington Irving found the French “full 
of sensibility, easily moved, and prone to sudden and 
great excitement, but their excitement is not durable.” 
This characteristic of rapidly changing emotion pres- 
ent-day visitors have found and will continue to find. 
The French accuse and forgive, laugh and cry, and shift 
from one mood to another with amazing quickness. In 
consequence certain hasty observers have charged them 
with being fanciful and unreliable. This is not true. 
So far as I was able to observe, this surprising change 
of mood made them more interesting afd lovable. It 
did not prove lack of thought. The French are a 
thinking people and have produced some of the most 
brilliant minds. Their hope is their nation’s greatest 


‘asset. By means of it they maintained their morale 


at a high level long after they were technically de- 
feated by the superior German military organization. 
It is difficult to defeat an optimist, because he is for- 
ever prepared to renew the duel. 

Of their patient endurance we have known too little. 
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The record of achievement of the French Army in main- 
taining through four weary discouraging years that 
far-flung Western battle-line, and the other achieve- 
ment of the population back of the lines in holding 
up the hands of their fathers and sons, has never 
been surpassed. To-day France is a chastened nation, 
tried and purified in the. furnace-fires of protracted 
battle. Those of her people who remain vigorous and 
strong are going to build her into the great and in- 
fluential nation which is her rightful destiny. 

I feel that the criticism brought home by some of 
our men-in-arms should be considered in the light of 
further evidence. It is a fact that quite generally 
the American soldiers did not appreciate France or 
the people of France. This was not their fault. Most 
of them saw the country from the comfortless troop 
trains, in the devastated districts, and in the remote 
not-overclean villages. They went to France as fight- 
ing men, and day in and day out were under rigid 
military discipline. They saw a country and a people 
worn out with four years of war; and they found a 
climate which from October until June is cold, wet, 
and dismal. They found mud of a depth and sticky 
consistency unknown at home. They found the French 
deliberate and cautious, not at all like themselves, 
possessed of a daring driving spirit. It is not difficult 
to discover the source of the American soldier’s un- 
favorable impression. He compared France as he saw 
it with his own beloved U.S.A. and the home folks, 
and France and the French suffered by the com- 
parison. 

He said the French shopkeepers overcharged him. 
He criticised the people because they failed to ob- 
serve certain moral and sanitary laws. He discov- 
ered the peasants cultivating their fields after the fash- 
ion of a century ago, and with implements which in 
his own country would have been relegated to mu- 
seums. He found the freight-cars ridiculously small, 
and the passenger-coaches of antique model. He saw 
nothing to indicate that business and industry were 
conducted on any such splendid and well-organized 
scale as he was-.used to. And observing all this, 
naturally enough he came to the conelusion that 
France was a hundred years behind the times. 

He had heard much of the bravery of the French 
soldier, but he saw him falling back at the first threat 
of an attack, and his admiration speedily became dis- 
gust, He did not know that the French Army was so 
depleted in man-power that every life had to be pre- 
served with the utmost care, and that orders had been 
issued by the High Command that the French should 
retire and leave the Americans with their fresh en- 
thusiasm and inexhaustible man-power to fight it out. 
He did not realize that the French peasants with all 
their attachment to ancestral custom were the most 
thrifty farmers in Europe and past-masters in the art 
of cultivating and conserving the soil. He did not 
realize that the French with their artless handling of 
a delicate moral situation were after all more honest 
than their critics with their Puritanical prejudice. 
It should have been evident to him that the French 
tradesman made no more of his opportunity than the 
American tradesman had back in the home city near 
which his camp was established. He should have 
realized that the alleged overcharging was partly the 
fault of his own overgenerous nature. ; 

Assuming that all the criticisms of our returning 
soldiers are true, I maintain that those distinguished 
traits now patent to mankind vindicate the French 
and give them a richly honored place in the family of 
nations. ‘3 
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Our School of Religion 


The principal subjects that are definitely taught, and the 
proper use of the Bible 
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THEODORE D. BACON 
Minister North Meeting House, Salem, Mass. 


to do, is my theme. We have all the difficulties 

of a small school, for we are proud when we 
can count fifty present, and this makes the keeping 
up of a graded course a perpetual problem. We must 
always be fitting and adjusting to keep the school 
going. We have the same difficulty as other schools 
in getting teachers. Those competent to teach are 
scarce and not always available, because of other 
duties. There are other difficulties, and our work is 
always something of a puzzle; but we have got along 
far enough so that our efforts may have some interest 
for those who have similar trials. 

First of all, we know what we want to teach, that is, 
religion. It must be the kind of religion that will help 
the scholars to lead strong manly and womanly Chris- 
tian lives; and we must teach nothing they will want 
to, or have to, unlearn when they grow older. We 
believe that any church school that holds firmly to this 
idea, and teaches that kind of religion at every lesson, 
and in every course, cannot fail to do good, however — 
imperfect its curriculum. One thing which we try to 
keep clearly in mind is that, while we make the Bible 
the principal source of our teaching, it is not an end, 
but a means. It is possible to teach a great many of 
the most entertaining of the Bible stories without 
creating any religious impression worth mentioning. 
We have known this kind of teaching in our own ex- 
perience. 

We take our school as a serious matter, and for that 
reason have changed its name from “Sunday-school,” 
which has come to have a somewhat indefinite meaning, 
to “school of religion.” This is an ambitious title, 
but it is adopted in all humility. The new name helps 
to keep us to our aim. 

_ Coming to particulars, what is it that we try to 
teach? In view of the undogmatic character of our 
faith, this is a question that calls for earnest considera- 
tion. Here is our answer. These things, we feel, ought 
to be taught: Faith, hope, and love; loyalty, gratitude, 
and reverence; worship, freedom, and truth. The list 
might be almost indefinitely prolonged, and indeed, as 
these words are written, many other qualities present 
themselves which lay claim to the highest considera- 
tion. But, at any rate, these we regard as essential, 
and along with them the five points of our faith. These — 
we feel ought to be taught, not as a binding creed, but 
as a good general summing-up of the things commonly © 
believed among*us. 

If these are made the underlying structure of our 
teaching, other qualities, perhaps equally essential, 
such as courage, self-sacrifice, temperance, in the broad 
sense of self-mastery, and the like, may find their right- 
ful place in our course. We by no means intend to 
slight them, or to give emphasis only to the passive 
virtues, We want to prepare the scholars to become 
true men and women, not mollycoddles, | . 

This already makes a considerable number of things © 
to be taught, but we have-also a great mags of material — 
of which our childrem should know something. First 3 
of all, there is the Bible. This is not quite so much 


Ne what we have done, but what we are trying 


a matter of course as it has been generally assumed, 


- but there are good reasons, into which there is not 
time to enter at present, why the Bible should be made 
the main source of our teaching material. We want 
the children to know not only the story of Jesus, but 
also to be familiar with the principal Bible characters 
and with as many as possible of the splendid and beau- 
tiful Bible passages, such as the finest Psalms, the 

- greatest sayings of Jesus, and a number of passages 
here and there, like the “love chapter” in First Corin- 
thians. Some of these they ought to know by heart. 

But besides the Bible there are also a number of the 
great hymns that ought to be like household words to 
the scholars. It would be well also that they should 
know a little something, if possible, about some of the 
great characters of Christian history. It is not right 
that they should suppose that there have been no 
heroes and martyrs since Bible times. Then there are 
our great festivals, national as well as religious, for 
we feel that the national ones have a religious char- 
acter which needs to be emphasized. Something also 
should be done in the way of helping children to help 
others. . 

Lastly, there is a crying need that something shall 
be taught to supplement the Bible on its scientific 
and historical sides. It is not our business to teach 
either physical science or general history as such, but 
we do need to see that the type of religion that we 
teach shall be in harmony, and not in conflict, with the 
best that is known as to history and science, and that 
the scholars should understand this. In a word, we 
need to teach something about evolution in its religious 

‘ aspects, how the Bible itself is an evolution, and that 

those early tales of the beginnings of things are the 

* primitive efforts of the deeply religious minds of our 

7 spiritual ancestors to gain some grasp of the world, 

4 with God at the heart of it. Only in some such way 

as this can we hope to teach the truth concerning the 

Bible and yet retain for it among our children the 

reverent regard which is its due. © 
All this gives us a considerable and apparently some- 

what heterogeneous mass of material, far more than 
even the Beacon Course can cover directly. How can 


of it, in the brief time at our disposal? We try to do 
it in three ways: first, by our orders of service; second, 
by our course of lessons; and third, by collateral read- 
ing at home. The third measure is, it must be con- 
fessed, only planned as yet. It seems to us, however, 
easily feasible. ; 


T he Meaning of National and Religious Festivals 


If we take the first fourteen points which I enumer- 
ated, there are three—worship, freedom, and truth— 
which we aim to impart by practice rather than by 
direct instruction. Freedom and truth are assumed in 
all our teaching as the end aimed at, and worship is 
learned by the use of our services. We aim also in 
those services to cover the eleven remaining points of 
the fourteen, and to familiarize the scholars with our 
- great national and religious festivals, the great pas- 
_-__- sages of Scripture, and a number of the best hymns. 
Bee, 2 ose is comparatively a simple matter. This is how it 
is done. We have five services. The first is for the 
_ Thanksgiving season, having for its topic “The Father- 
hood of God,” with gratitude and reverence as the 
response on our part. There are four responsive read- 
ings taken from the passages appropriate to these 
ideas, and the hymns chosen have also the same thought 
underlying them. The second service is for the Christ- 
mas season, the topic being “The Leadership of Jesus,” 
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we hope to impart all this, or even a considerable part 
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with loyalty as the fitting response. . As in the former 
service, and all the rest, the hymns and responsive 
readings are selected with reference to the theme. The 
third service is for the New Year, “Salvation by Char- 
acter” being the topic, with love as its complete ex- 
pression. The fourth service (as yet uncompleted) is 
to be for the season of Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays, with the general topic of “The Brotherhood 
of Man,” and loyalty once more as its appropriate 


_ response. The final service is for the Easter season, 


the topic being “The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever,” with faith and hope as our response 
thereto. Thus, without conscious effort, scholars and 
teachers alike become familiar with these great ideas. 


The Offering as an Important Part of the Service 


As an aid to worship we have one or two simple 
responsive prayers, mostly in Scriptural language. 
Then, instead of having the collection taken up in 
class without ceremony but not without some con- 
fusion, we have the offering as an important part of 
the service. Some appropriate word of Scripture is 
recited and then one scholar comes forward from each 
class and collects the gifts from his or her class. These 
gifts are then brought forward, and we all rise and 
sing together, “All things come of thee, O Lord, and of 
thine own have we given thee.” At the close of the 
year we vote how the gifts shall be distributed. Spe- 
cial gifts are also made at Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Easter. In some measure, then, we also teach and 
train. in practical helpfulness. 

Nothing has yet been said about our course of study, 
properly so-called, but we have succeeded in narrow- 
ing its field to within a more feasible compass. In 
general we follow the outline of the new Beacon Course. 
This means that through all the junior grades, up to 
the age of twelve, the teaching is not chronological, but 
topical. Then there is one year on “The Beginnings,” 
of which more later; one year of Old Testament his- 
tory; one year on the life of Christ; and one year on 
the beginnings of Christianity, principally on the life 
of Paul. After that the course is varied. This year we 
have a class on the ideals of government, the idea being 
to set forth something of the cost at which civil and 
religious liberty have been attained, and how they are 
to be guarded as a precious trust. 

Out of the difficulty in finding just such text-books 
as we wanted, the Beacon Course not being yet com- 
plete, we have reached a method of instruction which 
seems to us to have very great advantages. We have 
no fixed text-books for the scholars, and almost none 
for the teachers. We follow (at some distance!) the 
university method of lecture and notebook, with col- 
lateral reading on each course to be provided from our 
school library. This is not so extravagant an under- 
taking as it-may sound. It is, in fact, quite simple 
and easy. Of course the little tots in the Beginners’ 
class do not sit at desks and write notes on what the 
teacher says. That does not occur in any class. But 
to the Beginners the teacher tells the story which forms 
the lesson, and they paste pictures in their books which 
illustrate the idea of it. Then we plan to have suitable 
books on the same subject for them to take home to be 
read to them by some older person. We think they may 
prove exceedingly welcome in the home, in providing 
a valuable means of entertainment for children who 
are always asking for a story. We do not demand 
home study, which is very difficult to obtain in most 
cases ; but we hope that this method of collateral read- 
ing will more than compensate for it. 

(Newt Week: “The Course of Teaching in Detail’) 
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The First Unitarian Novel 


CHARLES J. DUTTON 


I am willing to venture that few Uni- 
tarians, although they are well read, ever 
heard of Thomas Amory, who wrote 
The Life and Opinions of John Buncle 
Esquire, which was not only the first Uni- 
tarian novel ever written, but also one of 
the minor classics. 

That few people in this day have ever 
heard of the book is not strange, for the 
truth is, we are not even sure when it 
was written, and know hardly a thing 
about the author. Sometime between 
1755 and 1760 Amory wrote his John 
Buncle. The novel has never been a pop- 
ular book. An age that would consider 
John Buncle light reading would be an 
age that had gone out of its head, yet the 
book will always be read by those who 
like to explore the byroads of literature 
and enjoy curious characters of the past. 
For the last hundred years the book has 
been rather hard to secure. 

Charles Lamb first turned the attention 
of the modern world to the novel, but it 
was Hazlitt who caused the book to be 
read one hundred years after it was first 
published. Hazlitt said, “The soul of 
Rabelais passed into John Amory,” and 
he called the author, the English Rabelais, 
just why I do not know. Any one who 
turns to John Buncle expecting to find the 
sly humor, the play of wit, and the coarse- 
ness of Rabelais, will place the book aside 
after reading a few pages. Rabelais 
drank a good deal of wine, and did a lot 
of talking. Buncle also drank a good deal, 
but it was tea, and his conversation is 
long and dreary argument about the Trin- 
ity and Unitarianism. But one looks in 
vain in this work of Amory for a single 
word or line out of the way. 

The one thing of importance is that it 
was the first novel in England, and so far 
as I can find, in the world, that was de- 
voted to Unitarianism. One would not 
expect to find a worthy champion of lib- 
eral religion in 1750, but it is doubtful if 
any man ever wrote so much in the guise 
of fiction to spread the liberal faith. 

Buncle was a strange mixture. Never 
was there a more intolerant dogmatic 
Unitarian. He hates bigotry, and yet is a 
sad bigot himself. He hates the cruel 
opinions of the Athanasians, yet sends 
people to hell as an Arian. 

In form the book is similar to the 
novels of its time. The hero was forced 
out of his father’s house because he had 
become a Unitarian. He sets out on a 
journey that covered the whole of Eng- 
land. Wherever he goes, he meets women 
whom he later marries. He courts them 
by long and weary debates about religion 
and theology, quotes sermons by the score, 
and meddles into theology that he knows 
nothing about. There is no plot to be found, 
But the book will delight those of a lit- 
erary turn of mind who go in for the 
odd things of literature. Like the un- 
conscious humor of Samuel Pepys, 
Buncle’s all-serious book makes one laugh. 
The love scenes are unique in life and 
literature. Who besides Buncle ever wooed 
eight women by preaching long sermons 
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to them and telling them that the best 
way to serve God was to raise children? 
Everything that was of interest in that 
day is in the book,—science (save the 
mark!), religion, ethics. Through it all, 
John Buncle going up and down Eng- 
land in 1750 trying to make what he 
called Unitarians. The book makes you 
sure that the author, though he may 
not have intended to do it, has drawn 
himself. It is said that the author 
was a doctor in ‘Ireland. The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography says that 
he must have had a disordered mind. I 
myself doubt it; they base it only upon 
this book, for nothing is known of Amory 
himself. I should say that the book 
came from a keen-minded man who pre- 
sented himself more frankly than most 
authors do. 

A queer liberal religion he preaches, 
yet he is worthy of a place in the home 
of those Unitarians who can smile at life 
and who want a picture of the past. He 
deserves respect from our day and time 
for sending out a gospel to convert the 
world. 

Routledge & Sons of England, in their 
library of Half-Forgotten Books have 
published an edition of John Buncle. The 
original editions are rare and very costly. 
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mentality, which makes it “just too sweet 
for anything.” There are doubtless hosts 
of people who like a real love-story un- 
troubled by any question of probability, 
with evil properly punished, and a charm- 
ing “close-up” of the hero and heroine in 
the last chapter. All this they will find 
in In Apple-Blossom Time. Free Air, on 
the other hand, is fiction of quite a differ- 
ent stripe. Here we have rapid move- 
ment, action which is almost incessant. 
At a pace which comes near to being 
breathless, the reader is taken upon an 
automobile ride across the continent with 
an elderly New Yorker and his charming 
daughter. They meet with many ad- 
ventures. They find themselves in many 
ticklish situations, from which they are 
invariably rescued in the nick of time by 
that manly young Westerner who rejoices 


The successive chapters would make an 
excellent moving-picture scenario; and 
we have no doubt but that will be their 
ultimate fate, for plot, incidents, and 
characters are strongly suggestive of film- 
land. Take it from us, Milt Daggett is 
one continual “Johnny-on-the-spot”! Not 
even a rival from the effete East can put 
it over him! Yet the reader who is 
willing for the time being to turn a deaf 


and fling himself headlong into the cur- 
rent of the story, is sure to find himself 


grudge the time spent in its perusal. We 
wish that we could say the same of Ohris- 
topher Laird. In Truth Deater, Sidney 
McCall made a decided hit. The story won 
for its author a reputation which his sub- 
sequent writings have not wholly justified. 
His latest novel is thoroughly American 
in subject. Its hero is a boy who grows 
up in a small community in the mountains 
of Carolina. He is a born nature-lover, 
the mouthpiece for many quaintly humor- 
ous Sayings, such as Irving Bacheller and 
the author of David Harum have made 
familiar. But the chapters are loosely 
strung together. The unities are only 
superficially preserved. The characters as 
a whole are far from convincing. The 
book owes its charm to the spirit of friend- 
liness and honest optimism which satu- 
rates its pages. 

The Grownd-Swell, on the other hand, 
wins our unstinted praise. Mrs. Foote 
has written some excellent novels.. Her 
latest story is quite up to her usual 
Standard. It is a tale of California. Its 
characters are few in number. A retired 
army officer and his wife, two of their 
three daughters, and Tony, a young Cali- 
fornian of Italian parentage, make up the 
small dramatis persone. The reaction of 
the World War upon these few people, 
living in a land far from the scene of the 
conflict, constitutes the story. How the 
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The late Marion Crawford, in an essay 
on “The Art of Fiction,” all too soon 
forgotten, likened the novel to “a pocket 
theatre.” The novel-reader, like the mad 
king of Bavaria, has at his disposal a 
playhouse upon whose stage he may see 
played tragedy, comedy, farce, melodrama, 
as fancy prompts. He has but to say the 
word and at once the curtain rises and 
the play begins, while if he is bored he 
has but to shut the covers and end it all. 
The lover of fiction is likely to find in 
the novels of the current season more 
occasion for praise than blame. This is 
certainly true of the particular group 
under examination. 

Among those seven stories are to be 
found comedy and melodrama, farce and 
pastoral tragedy, but with few exceptions 
they are not only readable but decidedly 
above the average. Of them all, the first 
on our list is the one least deserving of 
praise. In Apple-Blossom Time is stupid 
and innocuous rather than bad. Written 
in Mrs. Burnham’s usual sugary style, its 
pages ooze a weak and rather sticky senti- 


lives, changing their futures and their 
ideas, is told with not a little real force 
and charm.’ The sole defect is one com- 
paratively slight. The only thing that 
prevents this story from being one of the 
best ‘American novels of recent years is, 
as it seems to us, the inability of the 
writer to make the hero, Tony, with his 
background and lineage, as thoroughly 


in the euphonious name of Milt Daggett! 


ear to the pleadings of an analytic mind, © 


vastly entertained. He is certain not to 


influence of the war enters their several 
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convincing as he is meant to be. That 
Katharine should love him seems not 
altogether plausible. Otherwise, The 
Ground-Swell is wholly worth while. 
Many fiction-lovers still recall the un- 
timely passing of Henry Harlan with un- 
concealed regret. His stories of Italian 
life are still remembered as delightful and 
out of the ordinary. We do not know 
who Norval Richardson is. But The 
World Shut Out could easily pass as a 
posthumous work of Henry Harlan. It 
is a story of modern Italy. To a tiny 
village overlooking the Campagna, within 
sight of Rome, comes a young American 
to inspect a medieval villa to which he 
has recently fallen heir. What he discov- 
ers, his experiences with two ancient care- 
takers and other village folk, and the 
romance growing out of his acquaintance 
with a beautiful Englishwoman, tenant 
of a smaller house across the garden,— 
these are the chief factors in a narrative 
rich with local color, and very delight- 
ful withal. We heartily recommend it to 
all for whom a good novel is a veritable 
find. 

Mary Olivier is a typical specimen of 
May Sinclair’s writings. It is neither bet- 
ter nor worse than its predecessors. It is 
realism well done, but realism none the 
less. As its sub-title suggests, it is the 
story of a life,—the life of a woman from 
babyhood to late middle age. Of the 
book’s many chapters, those describing the 
infancy of the heroine are the best. They 
reflect the genuine point of view of a 
little girl. The remainder of Mary Olivier’s 


’ career impresses one as drab in the ex- 


\ 


treme. Her pleasures are few and slight, 
while her disappointments and misfor- 
tunes are legion. The endless details of 
her own life and the lives of the people 
‘connected with her are described with 
scrupulous exactness: and genuine ar- 
tistie skill. There is something which 
suggests Jane Eyre, but the work has 
nothing of the tragic force-and sugges- 
tion of a spirit of brooding intensity 
which characterizes Miss  Bronté’s 
masterpiece. Life is progressive disil- 
lusionment. Existence is a series of dis- 
appointments, multiplying with the pass- 
ing years. This is the thesis which Miss 
Sinclair treats with a power and discrim- 
ination worthy, in our humble judgment, 
of a better cause. As for The Old Mad- 
house, interest attaches to it not only be- 
eause it is the final product of William 
De Morgan’s pen, but because it is writ- 
ten in his happiest vein. This is the De 
Morgan of Joseph Vance and Somehow 
Good. Rambling, discursive, inconse- 
quential, often pausing for some appar- 
ently inexcusable digression when the 
reader is most anxious to hurry forward, 
but, always interestingly, at times with 
real force and dramatic power, the story 
moves toward its end,—an end which in 
retrospect is seen from its starting-point 
to be inevitable. Here as always De 
Morgan is his own excuse for being. Once 
surrender yourself to his influence and you 
cannot fail to be charmed. The time 


passed in the company of his characters 


is never wasted. The legitimate succes- 
sor of the great Victorian novelists, it is 
hard to part with him when his late-ripen- 
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ing genius shows no sign of degenera- 
tion. Yet a shelf of volumes which be- 
gins with Joseph Vance and ends with 
The Old Madhouse is no mean literary 
legacy. Would that it were longer! 
AwE. Hi. 


Free Speech 
THe TRYAL OF WILLIAM PENN AND WILLIAM 
M®BAD FOR CAUSING A TUMULT. Edited by Don 
C. Seitz. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $1. 


A valuable contribution to the literature 


of free speech. Handsomely printed, it 
brings within reach of all lovers of his- 
tory the account of an incident until now 
only accessible in a volume exceedingly 
rare. The preface is especially well done. 


A Village Minister 
THE CHRONICLE OF AN OLD Town. By Albert 
Benjamin Cunningham. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 


’ A country village supplies the background 


for these chronicles, which centre in the 
family of a Methodist minister, too old 
and too poor to be free from anxiety as to 
the future, but rich in a loving wife and 
an attractive daughter, on whose loyal 
support he can depend. A love story, tri- 
angular for a good part of the book, winds 
its way through these leisurely chapters 
and supplies a suitable ending, although 
the real climax comes when the old min- 
ister finds he has made a success with his 
work in this modest village pastorate. It 
is a simple middle-class story, into which 
various types of villagers are introduced. 


John Galsworthy’s Addresses 

ADDRESSES IN AMBPRICA. By John Gals- 
worthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

Mr. Galsworthy visited America last 
spring and gave several very unusual ad- 
dresses. Among his hearers many persons 
desired the text of his speeches in perma- 
nent form. That wish is now gratified in 
this volume of seven addresses. Of these, 
the second one, entitled “American and 
Briton,’ is the one which will appeal 
most to American readers, for it is a very 
discriminating study in racial traits and 
tendencies. Without fear or favor, the 
characteristic Briton and American are 
compared, their foibles and conceits not 
only delineated but explained, and the 
peculiar conduct of each traced to its 
source in national ideals. The other ad- 
dresses include one delivered at the 
Lowell Centenary, another entitled, ‘“Talk- 
ing at Large,’ and four delivered in New 
York, including one to the Lotus Club, 
one to the Society of Arts and Sciences, 
one to the League of Political Education, 
and one at Columbia University. In the 
one just mentioned he utters the warning 
that America so much needs at present, 
the warning against “this ‘Gadarening,’ 
of rushing down the high cliff into the sea, 
possessed and pursued by the devils of— 
machinery.” The book will be found val- 
uable throughout by the minister who 
seeks to discover the deeper currents: of 
contemporary thought. The HWnglish is in 
true Galsworthian form, and literary com- 
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position of the present day knows nothing 
better. 


Law and the Family 
Law AND THH Famity. By Robert Grant, 


Judge of the Probate Court, Boston. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1919. $1.50. 


Any one who goes to this book ex- 
pecting to find the kind indicated by 
its title will be disappointed. A more 
accurate name would be, say, Domestic 
Relations in Law, Life, and Literature, 
with Special Reference to Women. Doubt- 
less that would be too long, but the author 
or publisher might have found a more 
suitable abbreviation, if he had tried. The 
central chapter, on feminism, has only 
trifling references to the law; yet, as well 
as being the longest, it is central in idea 
as well as place, for the thought of it 
pervades much that precedes it and almost 
all that follows. But, accepting the mis- 
nomer, no one is likely to be disappointed. 
To be able to write about feminism 
squarely and directly, without squeamish- 
ness, yet without offensiveness, with a 
broad tolerance and yet much good sense, 
and to be constantly entertaining withal, 
is not given to every one. Most of us 
foam at the mouth, for or against, when 
the subject is mentioned. Yet all this 
Judge Grant has achieved. It is a good 
book for any one to read, especially for 


women. The chapters are as follows: 
“Foreword” (in verse), “Women and 
Property,’ “The Third Generation and 


Invested Property,” “Perils of Will-mak- 
ing,” “Feminism in Fiction and Real 
Life,” “Domestic Relations and the Child,” 


“The Limits of Feminine Independence,” 


“Marriage and Divorce.” They are all 
filled with entertaining anecdotes. These 
generally are too long to quote; but the 
following, chosen for its brevity, may 
serve as a sample: “When... only the 
other day a young woman (accompanied 
by hér mother) tripped up to the bench 
to inquire if she could obtain a divorce’ 
or separate maintenance because her hus- 
band ‘smoked in bed,’ I was disposed to 
ask myself whether the pendulum between 
the sexes had not swung so far the other 
way that the next patient Griselda would 
be a man.” TCD: Be 


Books Received 


Hymn GEMs. By Robert Elmer Smith. Bos- 
nie Christopher Publishing House. $1 net. 

RELIGION AND INTELLECT. By David Graham. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. *191 B 

THH FuTuRD CITIzHN AND His Motunmr. By 
Charles Porter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2 net. 1919. 

‘THE LAST PASSION 
erine Smeltzley. Boston: Christopher Publish- 
ing House. 75 cents net. 1919. 

How TO MAKE PHRFECTION APPHAR. By Kath- 
arine Francis Pedrick. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.25 net. 1919. 

THm RAILROAD PROBLEM. By Walter W. 
Davis. New York: The Baker and Taylor Com- 
pany. 1919. 


PLAY. By Mary Cath- 
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| THE HOME | 


The Blessed Initial 
FREDERIC A. WHITING 


Home is the very nearest, 
Most treasured spot and dearest. 


Hart is where true Home ties 
Bind, and where true love lies. 


HEAVEN on earth is ever where 
_ Home its perfect joys declare. 


HAPPINESS is, by every sign, 
Where Home, and Heart, and Heaven combine. 


How blest the letter “H’ must be 

To initial four such words for me! 
Home, Heayen, Happiness, and Heart,~— 
Bach of the Perfect Whole a part. 


Grandma’s Comfort 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“I’m going to be a real comfort to you 
to-day, grandma,” said Ida, who had come 
to spend the day at grandpa’s farm, “and 
first I’ll pick you some strawberries.” 

In the wide, green field were wild straw- 
berries enough to fill Ida’s mouth and 
stain her pretty pink frock, and a very 
few to put into grandma’s basket. 

Suddenly, looking up from a patch of 
juicy red berries, Ida saw close to her 
two huge, round eyes above which were 
two dreadful, crooked horns. Screaming 
and stumbling, she ran, while the owner 
of the big eyes ran heavily behind her. 

Beneath a tree outside the field sat a 


poorly dressed boy who sprang to lift. 


Ida over the fence. 

“You needn’t be frightened, little girl,” 
he said, “the old cow wouldn’t hurt you. 
Don’t you know a cow by sight?’ 

*“Yes,” sobbed Ida, “but I never had 
one look close at me that way. I’m so 
glad you saved me. Where do you live?” 

“I’m looking for a place to live and 
work,” the boy answered. 

“Grandpa would like to have a good 
boy like you,” said Ida. “You come with 
me.” - 

The dinner-bell was ringing when Ida 
came running with her story. “O grand- 
ma! grandpa!” she cried. “Moolly came 
close to me and frightened me, and this 
good boy saved me. He wants to get 
work, and his name is— What is your 
name?” 

“Frank Hayes,” the boy replied. 

“That’s a nice name, isn’t it, grandpa? 
Don’t you want Frank to work for you, 
so you can rest?” 

Grandpa was sorry, but he didn’t need 
a boy, so Frank, his hands filled with hot 
buttered biscuits which grandma gave him, 
went away. 

“Grandma,” said Ida, joyously eating 
her dinner, “your ham and eggs are 
‘licious, and so are your doughnuts.” 

“I’m glad you like them, dear,” said 
grandma, not noticing that Ida slipped 
four brown plump doughnuts into the full 
neck of her pink frock. 

From the dinner-table, Ida ran out to 
find Frank, who still sat under the tree, 
wondering where he should go to find 
work. 
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“See, Frank, what I’ve brought!” she 
called, waving a doughnut. “I’m afraid 
it has spotted my frock, so grandma’ll 
haye to wash it, but it was strawberry- 
spotted anyway.” i 

“But,” hesitated Frank, “do you think 
your grandma would wish me to take 
this?” 

“Pm sure she would, she was so pleased 
to have you save me; and she loves to 
have me eat things, and this was.one I 
didn’t eat.” > 

Just then along came the postman, eall- 
ing: “A letter for grandpa, Sissy! Take 
it to him!” 

“My name isn’t Sissy, but I’ll take the 
letter,” answered Ida, with dignity. 

Ida watched grandpa read his letter 
through his reading-glass, which made the 
writing look large and clear; then she 
took the glass and wondered what made it 
change the size of the letters. 

Still holding the ‘glass, Ida _ strolled 
toward the big barn. There she found 
grandpa’s horse, Old Tom, munching oats. 
After calling on Tom, she made herself a 
nest in a heap of sweet-smelling hay: just 
inside the .wide-open door ‘through which 
came a pleasant breeze, and soon she fell 
asleep. F 

The .reading-glass which she had 
dropped lay full in the sun, and soon there 
was a point of light beneath it and then 
a hot place on the floor, so hot that bits 
of hay took fire and blue threads of smoke 
curled up, and tiny yellow flames crept 
near the child in her nest. 

Ida awoke, hearing a strange ee 
noise. 

“Somebody has made a fire right in 
grandpa’s barn!” she cried. “And it will 
burn Old Tom! I-must.put it out and 
be a comfort to grandpa.” 

She. caught two little paint-buckets from 
the floor and ran to fill them with water 
at the trough in the yard. But the water 
spilled, as she ran back, and the little left 
in the pails did not put out the fire. 

The yellow flames rose taller and 
brighter. 

“T think grandpa ought to come to take 
care of his barn,’ said Ida, and then 
called, “Grandpa! Come, grandpa!” as 
she ran back*to fill the pails again. 

Grandpa was far away, working in his 
potato patch, and grandma was taking 
her after-dinner nap, and they did not 
hear the call. 

But Frank, who was still under the-tree 
by the roadside, heard, and ran as fast 
as he could to the barn. 

Inside the barn door a little pink figure 
stood in the midst of red and yellow 
flames. ‘ 

Frank tore off his old patched jacket 
and wrapped it tightly round the little 
figure, then hastened to stamp out the 
creeping fire. 

Just then came grandpa, having finished 
his work. He looked wonderingly at 
Frank, and at Ida in her pink frock, 
which was wet and soiled, and burnt into 
brown-edged holes. 

“Frank stopped the fire and saved Old 
Tom and me!” exclaimed Ida. ‘ 

As grandpa caught Ida into his arms 
he asked, “What made the fire, Ida?” 

“I went to sleep in my, nest,” Ida 
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answered, “and then I woke and there 
was the fire, and it grew big, and. I 
poured water—and Frank came.” 

“Could this have started the fire?” 
asked Frank, picking up the reading-glass 
from the burned place on the floor. 

“I believe it did. It collects the sun- 
shine and makes a fiery hot spot, and 
there was the dry hay. Frank, you are 


a blessing. But you’ve burned your 
hands. Mother will do something for 
them. Come.” : 

“Grandma,” called Ida, as the three 


reached the house, “your glass tried to 
burn grandpa’s barn, but Frank came and 
saved Tom and me.” 

Grandma looked at the child in her 
grimy, wet, burnt, pink frock and ex- 
claimed: “Bless the. child! She’s a 
troublesome comfort! Your poor hands, 
my boy!” 

While grandpa told the story of the fire, 
grandma put cool salve on Frank’s red, 
blistered hands. Then she bathed Ida 
and dressed her in a big trailing, grown- 
up nightie, because there were no little 
girl’s clothes in the house. 

Later, while grandma was giving Ida 
her supper of bread and milk, and putting 
her to sleep in a big bed with a pink-and- 
white patchwork coverlet, grandpa was 
asking Frank questions about himself. 

“Mother,” said grandpa, when grandma 
came into the room, “I’ve decided that I 
do need a boy and Frank is going to be 
my boy helper on the farm.and our boy 
in the house.” , 

“I'm very glad,’ grandma answered. 


“He has been a great comfort to us to- - 


day.” 


Why Morning-Glory Climbs 
BARBARA HOLLIS 


Long. ago, when children first came here 
to live, after the fairies had made every- 
thing ready for them, no flowers grew 
any higher than a fairy’s head. Of 
course, some blossoms were not even as 
tall as a fairy, for instance, the violets 
and forget-me-nots were much. shorter, but 
taller than a fairy they never grew— 
oh, never! 

They were content, why shouldn’t they 
be? They could watch the fairies dance 
near them every evening; they were easily 
found by the children whom they loved 
and who loved them so well; they basked 
in the sun; they bathed in the rain; they 
were refreshed by the cooling dew that at 
night fell upon them. Whenever a pretty 
fairy flitted past them, they smiled and 
nodded their heads,—yes, they were con: 
tent. 

All this, you remember, was long, long 
ago. But if you will think hard, you will 
realize that now some flowers do grow to 
be much taller than a fairy. Morning- 
Glory climbs even higher than your head! 
You must have seen him climbing up to 
the top of the veranda many a time. Yet 
once he was no taller than the rest of the 
flowers. And here is the fairy explans: .. 
tion of how it happened :— 

(Some people say they do not sae 
in fairies, but I hardly believe them, do 
you?. 
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Perhaps they know of some better — 
| reason why Morning-Glory climbs even to 
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this day. If they do, of course they will 
not care to read this story.) 

In the long-ago time there was a very 
comfortable, especially shady tree grow- 
ing right in the middle of a very large 
meadow,—the meadow where the fairies 
came each night to dance and sing, or hold 
their fairy meetings to plan work for the 
next day. They always had many tasks 
awaiting them, for it was long, long ago, 
you remember, before the birds knew all 
their songs, before children had learned 
all they could about their little friends 
the animals, how not to frighten them, 
how best to see them without walking too 
near them, yes, even before they had found 
out how to pick the rficest flowers without 
tearing them up by the roots. At the 
foot of this tree grew Morning-Glory, and 
.from the tree the beautiful Fairy Queen 
ruled her kingdom, conducted her fairy 
meetings, watched the fairy dances, and 
issued fairy orders. 

The Fairy Queen was very beautiful. 
Her hair looked like a network of tiny 
golden sunbeams, and her eyes were like 
the bluest grass flowers. Her voice was 
very soft, and her smile—well, her smile 
made every one who ever saw it happy 
for a long, long time afterward! All the 
_ fairies loved her, and all the flowers loved 
her, but not one of them could have been 
more fond of her than was Morning-Glory, 
who lived at the foot of the tree which 
was her throne. 

Every night when the fairy meeting was 
called, the other blossoms were content 
to watch the fairy dance. Not so with 
Morning-Glory. To him the little Queen 
was so much more lovely than her many 
subjects that he was happy only when 
looking up at her smiling face. He did 
not even notice when a group of the 
very prettiest fairies formed a circle and 
danced about the great tree. Day after 
day he tried to reach up a little higher, 
stretching out his leaves in the hope of 
getting nearer and nearer the little being 
whom he loved so well. Gradually he took 
a firm hold upon the trunk of the tree for 
support, and grew stronger and stronger, 
and taller and taller, until finally one 
day he found himself right up among the 
branches! At last! He was as near to 
his Queen as the other flowers were to 
the rest of the fairies who danced about 
them in the green meadow! Morning- 
Glory was very, very happy. 

The good Queen was happy too. She 
was pleased by his devotion and then and 
there promised him that from that time 
on, forever and ever, as long as flowers 
should grow, morning-glories should al- 
ways climb as high as he had climbed, 
and that they should, through all the 
years, know the joy of growing near a 
fairy queen and of looking daily upon her 
face. 

Even to this day, fairy queens always 
live high up—in trees, or under eaves, or 
even in sheltered nooks under veranda 


near any one of ‘these places, you may be 
sure he is climbing to earn his well- 
deserved reward,—the smile of some 
: dainty fairy queen whom he loves very 
dearly. Yes, even if it is right on your 
i own veranda that you see him, remember 
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roofs, so whenever you see Morning-Glory 
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that Morning-Glory never makes a mis-'aviator keeps an anxious eye on the 


take, so the Queen must be somewhere 
very near, watching him climb higher and 
higher every day, and knowing well in her 
own happy little fairy heart just why he 
is still climbing. 


A Chemical Barometer 
WALTER M. DUFUR 


“T think it is going to be a wet day to- 
morrow.’ How many times have you said 
this? Do you ever wonder what the 
weather will be? If you do and have not 
as yet been able to guess correctly, I will 
show you how to tell whether it will be 
fair or rainy. 

The first thing to do is to buy some 
eobalt chloride from the drug-store. Next, 
take a glass half-full of water and put 
into this the cobalt chloride. Keep mixing 
the chemical until no more will dissolve 
in the water. This is what science calls 
concentrated solution of cobalt chloride. 
Then let the glass stand for one hour so 
that all the excess matter may settle in 
the bottom of the glass. 

Now cut a piece of thick cardboard, 
measuring four inches long and three 
inches wide. The back of any paper pad 
will do. After cutting it out, paint or 
crayon it black, all except one square inch 
in the middle. 

Take some ordinary medical gauze one 
inch wide and make a compress by fold- 
ing the gauze over and over until you 
have five or six layers. When finished, 
this compress should be one inch square. 
Sew the ends and middle together and dip 
the whole into the solution of cobalt 
chloride four or five times until it is well 
saturated. Then take it out and let it 
dry thoroughly. 

Next, paste or glue the compress on the 
white space left in the centre of your 
cardboard. Hang the card up in some 
place where the air will circulate freely 
around it, fut where the rain will not 
reach it. You will find a good place on 
any porch. 

When the compress looks bluish, it is 
an indication of continued fair weather. 
When it turns pink, it is an indication of 
wet or moist weather. This chemical 
barometer will not only afford much 
amusement, but will also act as a weather 
reporter. ‘Try it. 


Youngest Aviator 


Probably the youngest aviator in the 
world is a small Yankee of three and a 
half years who lives in Springfield, Mass. 
The first time Malcolm (that is his real 
name) took a flight toward the sky he was 
firmly strapped into a seat beside his 
father, who was also a passenger. Find- 
ing that the small boy showed no slightest 
fear at leaving the world behind, the pilot 
tried a few dips, which so delighted Mal- 
colm that, one after another, the airplane 
was put through all its aérial tricks, nose- 
dives and tail-spins included. Instead of 
being at all dismayed, Malcolm protested 
violently at being lifted out when at last 
the airplane came to earth. So fond has 
he become of air sport that the young 


weather with a view to possible flights. 
Tobogganing -and skiing or even _ ice- 
boating, which furnish thrills to most 
boys, must seem tame indeed to this ad- 
venturous three-year-old. I wonder if 
Malcolm’s mother feels at all as a dis- 
tracted mother hen who has hatched out 
little ducks feels when her ducklings ig- 
nore her protests and calmly take to the 
water. Perhaps the oncoming generation 
has developed a sixth sense which will 
lead them to take to the air as naturally 
as ducks take to water. 


A Strange Mother 


Some boys who were- gathering arbutus 
in the woods found a hollowed-out nest 
in the ground in which were three tiny 
gray kittens. , The boys thought they 
would take the kittens home, so they 
marked the place and when they had 
gathered as much arbutus as they wanted, 
went back to the nest. Imagine their 
surprise to find a large copperhead snake 
coiled on top of the kittens! The boys, 
after a battle with the snake, killed it 
and rescued the poor little kittens, which 
were so thin that the boys thought per- 
haps the snake had driven off the mother 
cat and was playing mother itself. Let’s 
hope that, after having such a very un- 
pleasant foster mother, the three little 
kittens soon found their real mother 
again. 


Fireman Saves Flag 


At least one driver of a New York fire 
truck values the Stars and Stripes above 
his own safety. When this fireman ar- 
rived at a recent fire, he dashed i the 
burning building and soon groped his way 
out on the roof where smoke was curling 
around the base of a tall flagstaff which 
flew the flag. The crowds in the streets 
below saw, through smoke and flames, the 
fireman slowly work his way to the top 
of the flagpole, cut the halyards, and but- 
ton the flag inside his coat. The flag 
safe, he slid down the pole and disap- 
peared into the burning building, only to 
reappear in the street a few minutes later, 
unharmed. He hurried back to his place 
on the truck, apparently with no idea 
that he had done anything at all out of 
the ordinary. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 
Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 
he Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 

and bequests from adults are much needed. 
Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PREsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Direcrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A New Year’s Call 


AVIS STURTEVANT 


May I be worthy of the gift of life, 

And as the silent years unfold to bloom 

In Springtime radiance, may I renew 

My spirit’s Spring, break habit’s crusted soil, 
Shake off the sadness, all the doubts and fears, 
And only yearn to search for dawning truth 
That each new morn reveals the way to go. 
May I with courage follow each New Year’s call, 
Start the hard ascent, and upward toil 
Through all the passing years, not asking why,— 
For ’tis enough I have the gift to use. 


My Visit to Transylvania 


REV. W. H. DRUMMOND 

THE REGISTER is able to publish the 
following first-hand report of Rev. Mr. 
Drummond of London, Hngland, who 
went as commissioner of the Unitari- 
ans of England and America to our 
grievously persecuted spiritual] kindred, 
whose sufferings for five bitter years 
make one of the dark tragedies of the 
World War. The report comes to 
America in the columns of the London 
Inquirer.—Tup Epiror. 

My first duty on returning from my 
visit of friendship and good-will to the 
Unitarian churches in Transylvania is to 
tell our friends at home of the cordiality 
with which I was received, and to con- 
“vey to them the greetings of Bishop 
Ferenez, of our ministers and teachers 
in Kolozsvyér, and indeed of all classes of 
the community in that beautiful town, 
now so cruelly isolated from all contact 
with the outside world. My journey took 
me first of all to Bucharest, and on the 
way home I spent some days.in Budapest 
and Vienna. Travélling is not easy, but 
on minor personal discomforts I do not 
profite to dwell. They are inseparable 
from the social chaos which prevails in 
Kastern Europe. The eight days which 
I spent in Kolozsvaér will always live in 
my memory as a time of extraordinary 
interest. They were bright with human 
affection and gracious hospitality, and 
at the same time terribly dark with the 
tragedy of suffering-and despair which 
has overtaken this high-spirited people. 

It was impossible to limit my visit to 
its primary object. I arrived unan- 
nounced, but before many hours the town 
seemed to be alive with the news that 
a friendly Englishman had come. All 
sorts of people were eager to see me and 
asked for the privilege of an interview. 


I was brought into contact with the Uni- |. 


tarian, Reformed and Roman Catholic 
bishops, university professors, judges and 
other public officials, as well as a con- 
siderable number of private citizens. In 
this way I came into possession of a mass 
of first-hand evidence in regard to the 
cruel methods of repression practised by 
the Roumanians. At the suggestion of 
Sir George Clerk’s Committee in Buda- 
pest some of this evidence has been pre- 
sented in a special report to the British 
and American Peace Delegations in Paris. 

But before I refer to this darker side 
of my mission let me dwell on the delight 
of renewing old ties with our Unitarian 
friends. Bishop Ferencz, in spite of his 
eighty-four years, is well and is bearing 
himself with simple dignity in circum- 
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stances of terrible anxiety. He is a 
noble and deeply respected figure in the 
life of the town. I spent many hours 
with him and Professor Csifo talking 
over old memories, telling them what had 
happened to their friends in England dur- 
ing the five years of silence, and dis- 
cussing plans for the future. They are 
eager to send students to Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxfoyd, and girls to Channing 
House School as soon as it is possible 
to make suitable arrangements. In their 
company I made a kind of triumphal 
progress through the Unitarian College, 
and was able to convey the greetings of 
friends at home to the theological stu- 
dents, the boys of the gymnasium, and 
members of the staff. On Saturday, Oc- 
tober 25, a company of about twenty-four 
professors and teachers entertained me 
to tea. Among them it was pleasant 
to recognize Professor Galfi, and the sons 
of two old friends, Professor Kovacs and 
Mr. Varga. But the crowning moment 
of my visit was the service in the Uni- 
tarian church on the following Sunday 
morning. It had been arranged that I 
should deliver a short message at the 
close of the service. There was a 
crowded congregation of more than twelve 
hundred people, which included the Re- 
formed (Calvinist) bishop and many 
prominent citizens, both Protestant and 
Catholic. As the little procession led by 
the bishop walked up the aisle to the 
seat beneath the pulpit there was a feel- 
ing of tense emotion and many women 
sobbed with excitement. After the ser- 
vice, which included the familiar tune to 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” I read the 
following message in English, and it was 
translated by Professor Csifo :— 


“Dear friends, brothers and sisters in 
Jesus Christ, I am here with you to-day in 
order that I may bring to you the heart- 
felt greetings of the Unitarians in England 
and America. As an English minister I 
would speak specially for our own people. 
For many years the ties between us and 
you have been close and cordial. Many of 
your own ministers and professors of theol- 
ogy have studied in England under my 
honored father, whose memory is revered 
by you as it is by us. Your venerable 
Bishop Ferencz is held in deep respect and 
reverence among the Unitarians of Eng- 
land and America as a man who for more 
than forty years has been the standard- 
bearer of our religious faith in this land. 
Alas! during the terrible years of war we 
have been cut off from all friendly inter- 
course, but now I come on a special mission 
to renew the old bonds of friendship and 
to offer to you any help in your work 
which it is in’our power to give. I shall 
return to my own country full of deep 
gratitude for the kindness which you have 
shown me during my short visit. I shall 
tell our people of the work which you are 
doing for religion and education. I shall 
speak of your noble pride in your own 
history as a Church and in all that is best 
in Christian civilization. Let us remem- 
ber one another in our prayers. Let us 
ask for the divine blessing upon all the 
work we do for God’s kingdom of love and 
peace. May God our Heavenly Father 
bless and keep you always. Only be strong 
in the faith that there is light behind the 
cloud and peace beyond the storm, In God 
is our trust, for we know that neither life 
nor death, nor things present nor things 
to come, nor anything that may happen to 
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us in this mortal life can separate us from 
the love of God which is in ie Jesus 
our Lord.” 


To this address the Bishop made a 
bearttiful and touching reply. He spoke 
of the pain which the severance of famil- 
iar ties had caused them. He uttered 
his own fervent prayer that along with 
peace there may come a renewal of the 
face of the world, that hatred and revenge 
will cease and everybody will seek to 
follow Christ and recognize that the only 
foundation upon which human happiness 
can be built is love, the love of God, and 
of all men as our brothers. “This,” he 
said, “is my faith and upon this does my 
happiness rest.” Then he bade me take 
back to their English and American 
friends a message of good-will from him- 
self and the whole church. “The brotherly 
hand they have stretched out to us we re- 
ceive and shake with all the joy and 
warmth of our hearts. Tell them that 
our men send their heartiest greetings 
to your men, our women to your women, 
our young people to your young people, 
our ministers to your ministers, our stu- 
dents to all your students. We pray here 
for you also, and do you also pray for 
us. 
of God rest upon you and remain with 
you always.” 

At the close of the Bishop’s address a 
remarkable thing happened. Organ and 
choir broke out into our national anthem. 
The boys of the gymnasium had prac- 
tised it the day before as a surprise for 
me. Their own Hungarian hymn could 
not be sung, as the Roumanians have 
forbidden it. Then we walked out of the 
church through a dense crowd, all bowing 
and throwing me words of greeting, eager 
just to have a glimpse of the first English- 
man who had come to see them for five 
years. The Roumanians made no protest 
to me personally; but my address was 
heavily censored in the local press, and 
next day an order was issued that in 
future all sermons must be sent to the 
censor ten days before. delivery and not a 
single word must be added or changed 
after they have passed the censorship! 

It was impossible for me to visit the 
churches in the country district under 
present conditions, but I was able to 
spend a few days in Budapest with Pro- 
fessor Boras and Mr. Jozin. On Friday, 
October 31, I was present at a repre- 


And may the blessing and goodness ~ 


sentative meeting of laymen at the Uni- Neg 


tarian church. An address of welcome 
was made by Mr. Francis Szekely, late 
Minister of Justice, and I replied in a’ 
few words, assuring them of our interest. 
and friendship, and exhorting them to 
stand firm through difficult days. I was 
much impressed by the quality of the 
meeting. 
a strong body of intelligent and influential 
laymen in his congregation. From there 
I went on to give a short address at a 
Lutheran church, where a memorial fes- 
tival for the four hundred and second — 
anniversary of the Reformation w. 
held. The Bishop received me 
through the crowded. church 


It showed that Mr. Jozfin has © a 
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-Lorand de Gyory, ey Minister of 
_ Agriculture and brother of Mrs. Ginever ; 
. and then the congregation sang the noble 
Hungarian hymn, the volume of sound 
and the fervor with which it was sung 
being most impressive. Many people, 
officials of the church and_ others, 
crowded round to shake hands and to 
thank me as we made our way out. Three 
hours later I was in the train for Vienna, 
where I spent six days before I could 
_ secure a place on the Entente train for 
Paris. Vienna, once the gayest capital in 
Europe, is a city of despair. Through 
the sufferings of war and the stern penal- 
ties imposed by the Peace Conference she 
is on the brink of irretrievable disaster. 
Between two and three millions of people 
are without coal and without food. 
A few words must be added about the 
sufferings of our friends in Transylvania. 
Living is terribly dear, and food and 
warm clothing have become very scarce. 
In these respects, however, conditions are 
not at the moment so bad as in Budapest 
and Vienna. It is the Roumanian occu- 
pation, with its harshness and terrorism, 
which is bringing the people face to face 
with despair and must cause the gravest 
anxiety to all friends of religious freedom 
and enlightened government. An active 
campaign is in progress to crush out 
everything Hungarian. In Kolozsvar the 
whole staff of the University and most 
of the public officials have been dismissed, 
and many of them reduced to beggary, 
because they have refused to take an oath 
of allegiance to the King of Roumania 
before the Peace Treaty is signed. People 
are turned out of their houses at forty- 
eight hours’ notice to make room for Rou- 
manian immigrants. Many schools have 
been closed, doctors turned out of the 
hospital, and every possible indignity is 
heaped upon the people. This organized 
suppression extends to the churches, and 
the Protestant bishops agree that if the 
present policy is continued there will 
hardly be a Protestant left in Transyl- 
vania in twenty years’ time. In addition 
there have been numerous cases of brutal 
whippings. On all these matters I have 
been able to collect evidence which is being 
brought to the notice of our government. 
Meanwhile what can be done in more 
personal and private ways? Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot send any help to Kol- 
ozsvér, much as we should like to do so, 
for we cannot get through the military 
cordon, and there is no Red Cross mission 
-in Kolozsvér to whom parcels might be 
consigned. But it is possible to send 
some help immediately to Budapest. 
Many people in Mr. J ozin’s congregation 
are in urgent need of warm clothing. I 
have promised him that a large bale shall 
be sent out as quickly as possible. Gifts 
’ An of money, and of clothing for men, women, 
end children, should be sent without de- 
day to Mrs. Drummond, 23 Cannon Place, 
aS _ Hampstead, N.W.3. They will be ac- 
f tne bec the Inquirer. 


mn munity of Christian’ medtue I 
| one or tw whispers to the 
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for sympathy and help much nearer home, 
Yes, it is true that in a technical sense 
they have been our enemies. Western 
diplomacy threw Hungary into the arms 
of Austria against her will, and when the 
war came she had no choice. For her it 
was a war against the danger of Russian 
aggression without any feeling of enmity 
towards ourselves. British subjects were 
not interned in Hungary during the war, 
and I know of cases where they were 
treated with special kindness and con- 
sideration because they were cut off from 
their homes. And now the old feeling 
of affection for England and of confidence 
in English justice has revived in a re- 
markable degree. The singing of our na- 
tional anthem in the church of Kolozsvar 
was more than a spontaneous act of good 
manners; it spoke of something very deep 
in the hearts of the people. 
in Budapest Mr. Jozén officiated at the 
military funeral of an English officer, a 
beautiful symbol surely of the spirit of 
religion healing the estrangements of war. 
Civilization in Eastern Europe is sliding 
over a precipice. Horrible vistas of social 
chaos and ruin open on every side. What 
can save it from disaster but a new heart 
and a new spirit, and the passionate hu- 
man service which only a new spirit of 
love and reconciliation can create and 
sustain? In the case of Bishop Ferencz 
and those who are closely associated with 
him we are dealing with men in whom, 
in spite of their present miseries, this new 
spirit is active already. The appeal which 
they make for friendship in the day of 
trouble and for active sympathy in their 
efforts to secure a future of ordered free- 
dom for their people is one which comes 
to us with overwhelming force, for it 
touches the deepest springs of human pity 
and our noblest hopes for mankind. 


The Alliance: December Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held December 12, Miss Lowell 
in the chair. . Twenty-six were present 
including the president of the Randolph, 
Mass., branch. 

The treasurer reported that $235 has 
been sent to Mrs. Pelényi in Holland for 
Hungarian relief, of which $100 was taken 
by vote of the International committee 
from the Missionary Fund and the balance 
was contributed by New York branches. 
“Further sums of money have been for- 
warded to Mme. Loyson and Mrs. Weller. 
The board voted to continue its endorse- 
ment of Mme. Loyson’s work for another 
year. Branches and individuals wishing 
to aid reconstruction in France may con- 
fidently do so through this channel. 

The president reported neighborhood 
meetings at Providence, R.I., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Hartford, Conn., Kingston and Spring- 
field, Mass. She has been appointed by 
the trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School a member of the recently created 


| visiting committee of the School. 


On the recommendation of the Libtary 
committee it was voted that hereafter 
return postage shall be paid, that there 
may be no expense to the borrower of 
| books from the Circulating Library. Simi- 
ilar action was taken at the last meeting 


While I was 


oe 


of the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. The committee has $100 
from the two organizations, Alliance and 
Association, to use for the Library. 

The Post-Office Mission committees are 
busily distributing the special Christmas 
sermon printed for their use. A new feat- 
ure is the active co-operation of the chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League in the First 
Parish, Cambridge, from which a commit- 
tee of men has undertaken to write to 
some of the men on the Post-Office Mission 
list of this branch. 

The board voted its unanimous approval 
of the plan of the Cheerful Letter com- 


mittee to send sunshine-bags to the 
branches over the country in order to 


meet the increased cost of printing The 
Cheerful Letter. 

On the recommendation of the Junior 
Fellowship committee it was voted to 
adopt for general use in Junior branches 
the opening services prepared by the Ja- 
maica Plain Junior Alliance for their 
own meetings. These will be printed and 
offered for sale at a nominal price. 

The Southern Circuit committee re- 
ported that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has loaned for an indefinite time an 
organ and tent for Mr. Cowan to use in 
his work. This will greatly assist our 
preacher who complained of inadequate 
seating capacity at his cottage meetings. 
Mrs. Dinsmoor, trustee of the Carolina 
Industrial School board, visited Shelter 
Neck and Swansboro, N.C., in October, 
and has aroused a new interest in all who 
have heard her story of the great good 
aecomplished by churches and schools in 
the North Carolina circuit. 

A letter from Mrs. Conte told of her 
withdrawal from our Mission in Italy and 
expressed gratitude for the sympathy and 
aid which enabled her to carry on the 
work after Mr. Conte’s death? It was 
voted to send Mrs. Conte a letter express- 
ing our great appreciation of all she 
has accomplished, and our good wishes. 
Rev. Alfredo Taglialatela has been chosen 
by the Italian committee to succeed Mrs. 
Conte and will serve with Hon. Romolo 
Murri and Professor Puglisi. 

The following names have been added 
to the memorial list: Mrs. Arthur Merriam 
by Billerica, Mass., Mrs. Emeline P. Fowle 
and Mrs. George F. Jones by Lexington, 
Mass., Miss Adeline May by Leicester, 
Mass., Mrs. Augustus Ramsey Bayley, 
Cambridge, by her daughter. 

The resignation of Miss Jane F. Edg- 
comb as Massachusetts director was ac- 
cepted with regret. 

Mrs. John H. Lewis of Virginia and Mrs. 
John ©. Perkins of Washington were 
added to the Junior Fellowship committee. 

A new branch was announced, West 
Bridgewater, Mass., Mrs. E. B. Magilath- 
lin, president. 

Reports from Southern States and from 
five Massachusetts directors showed the 
branches hopefully at work on church 
problems new and old. 

A cordial invitation from the Montreal 
branch to hold the January board meet- 
ing in their city was declined with regret, 
and the meeting will be held in Boston, 
January 9. Reports will be received from 
Middle States and Canada, 
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THe WaysIpeE PuLPIT 


THE NEW YEAR 


Ring in the valiant man 

and free, 
The larger heart the 

kindlier hand. 
Ring out the darkness of 

the land, 
Ring in the Christ that 


is to be. 
TENNYSON 


Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


New Year Greetings 


Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


Sunday 


As thy days, so shall thy strength be. 
—Deut. vxeviii. 25. 


Two men will wake up to-morrow morn- 
ing in this city,—the same sunrise for 
both, the same sky, the same world of 
human life and interests around them, the 
same God-sent opportunity and invitation 
to a life of interest and sympathy and en- 
joyment and growth; and yet the worlds 
of these two men will be absolutely dif- 
ferent. One will awake to thank God that 
he is alive to look out upon such a world, 
to have fellowship with such human 
friends, to enter upon inspiring tasks that 
challenge all the good and all the courage 
that is within him, to join in some enter- 
prise for the uplift and advance of his 
fellows. The inner world of this man’s 
soul is clean, sincere, beautiful, disinter- 
ested; and the beauty and good that are 
within reflect themselves upon the world 
without. The other man will wake up 
without a thought of beauty, without a 
thrill of joy in the opportunity of the new 
day, without a responsive throb of the 
heart toward the great world of humanity, 
with whose interests, whose joys and sor- 
rows and strivings and conquests, his own 
life and his own destiny are so intimately 
bound up. And yet it is the same out- 
ward world for both of these men. The 
doors of the temple stand ajar for each 
and all of us. We can make our lives a 
dirge or a psalm of thanksgiving and 
praise.—Selected. 


Monday 


O send out thy light and thy truth: let 
them lead me.—Ps. «iii. 3. 


Go out, then, into this magnificent New 
Year ready to serve, with your eyes open 
so you can see, with your ears open so 
that you can hear. Try to do something 
each day that you will be glad to remem- 
ber at night. Link yourself with some 
great cause that cannot be lost, because 
it is God’s cause. Cultivate friendships 
so that you can multiply by the hundred 
and thousand the joy that you take in 
your own individual success; and you will 
find it, friends, a glad, a blessed, a won- 
derful New Year.—Minot J. Savage. 
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Tuesday 


Let us go on unto perfection —Heb. vi. 1. 


THe New YEAR 

A Flower unblown; a Book unread; 
A Tree with fruit unharvested ; 
A Path untrod ; a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes ; 
A Landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade ’neath silent skies ; 
A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed ; 
A Casket with its gifts concealed :— 
This is the Year that for you waits, 
Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates. 

—AHoratio Nelson Powers. 


Wednesday 
Behold, I go forward.—Job @rviii. 8. 


A New YEAR WISH 
Christmas memories, such as cast 
Joy and beauty o’er the past; 

Loyal friendships, firmer wrought 

By the tests that Time has brought; 

Love of country, just and free, 

Blessing all from sea to sea; 

Vision clear and thoughts of cheer 

As companions this New Year. 
—Hdward A. Horton. 


Thursday 


He will be our guide even unto death. 
—Ps. xviii. 14. 


May your “dream barque” bring you 
during the coming season nearer the port 
of Realized Ideals: ideals are the only 
imperishable substances that bring peace 
and love and fulfilment to the heart of 
man; they are forerunners of achievement 
as well as the surest intimations and 
proofs of immortality—LeBaron P. Cooke. 


Friday 


It is God that worketh in you.—Phil. 
ui. 18. 


This year let us each endeavor to grow,— 
to grow according to the law of our own 
being; to be our best selves, and so to 
find out our own strength and weakness. 
To be true to ourselves; to be faithful to 
the light God gives us... . What a happy 
New Year it will be to us if its hours, as 
they come and go, find us not minding our 
own good solely, but also the good and 
joy of others! Let us educate ourselves 
to think of what others need, of what will 
sweeten life to them. Let us acquire 
those habits of kindly action and kindly 
speech, that aroma of good-will which 
sends joy and strength into other hearts. 
—James Freeman Olarke. 


Saturday 


Thou wilt show me the path of life. 
—Ps, vvi. 11. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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American Unitarian Association 
‘DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 9, 1919, at 2 p.m. Present: Messrs. 
Bates, Carr, Carruth, Cornish, Eliot, 
Letchworth, Richardson, Robertson, Sal- 
tonstall, Simons, Thayer, Williams, Wright, 
Miss Bancroft, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of November :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand November 1, 1919.... $5,150.34 
From donations see seins Cee 909.37 
Bequest of John J. Pickering 

of Portsmouth, N.H., to 

ereate the John J. Pick- 

ering Fund? .’.... weeewee 

Bequest of Miss Jennie R. 
Stratton of Worcester, 

Mass., added to Reserve 


Ce er er 


1,000.00 


500.00 


200.00 

Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund :— 

Gift of Miss Abbie P. God- 

frey of Bangor, Me... 

Gift of “A Priend”™in a 
Ministerial Aid Fund :— 

Hstate of Mrs. Augustus 

Flagg of Boston, Mass. 200.00 

Interest... sis dis egerae Pee 8.44 

Investments, received for re- 


50.00 
1,000.00 


investment.« .shewisewer 5,300.00 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on 
IOANS «3s scdiets oe Ree toe 600.00 
Income of invested funds.... 9,467.82 
Unitarian Building‘ Annex 
Purd « <.. bace eee eee 4,190.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
general missionary work 5.88 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Building...... 96 
-Reimbursed for advances on 
Department of Church 
Hxtension:. «2 sive) a0 wane 50.00 
$28,632.81 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (soci- 
eties: ete.))..; seus spiseiee $6,166.31 
Salaries and other missionary 
OXPECNSESim .idaeses shee 2,025.89 
Payments on account of 
sundry trust funds..... 6,213.83 
Expenses Unitarian Building 848.06 
Publication Department..... 8,500.00 
Alterations and equipments, 
A. U. A. Annex, 16 Beacon 
Street... cctpehanee seen 3,903.96 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, loan....... 400.00 
Investments: .%%,. canta eee 421.97 
Chaplain: Mandi nsec cena 100.00 
Cash on hand December 1, 
LOL alee cis icitles 2c arta 5,052.79 
$28,632.81 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
be and hereby is authorized to affix the cor- 
porate seal to and to execute a receipt for the 
legacy of $5,000 bequeathed to the American 
Unitarian Association in the nineteenth para- 
graph of the will of Jed Frye, late of New 
York, deceased, and received from the executors, 
William §. Nichols and Lambert Suydam. 

Voted, To accept the trust created by the 
eighth paragraph of the will of Hannah Dean 
Miller, late of Geneseo, Ill., amounting to 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 
All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Taz Curistian 
Reaister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. — 
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$2,000, as therein set forth, and that the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby 
is authorized in the name of the American 
Unitarian Association to execute the formal 
acceptance and undertaking for the perform- 
ance of the trust as proposed and submitted 
to the. meeting. 

Voted, To ratify the action of the treasurer 
in paying the taxes on the church property 
at Great Falls, Mont., amounting to $259.57. 


The publication agent presented a brief 

report on the activities of the Publication 
Department during the month of Novem- 
ber. 
- The president reported on the activities 
of the Commission on the Celebration of 
the Tercentenary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. : 

Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary, the president appointed the follow- 
ing programme committee for the Annual 
Meetings in May, 1920: Messrs. Cornish, 
Letchworth, Robertson, Simons, and Miss 
Bancroft. 

The president outlined the plans for 
the Billings Lectureships for the current 
year, and the secretary was authorized to 
correspond with certain possible lecturers. 

The president presented a letter from 
the directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference; and it was 


Voted, To accept the invitatice of the direc- 
tors of the Western Conference to place Mr. 
Orr, of the staff of the Department of Religious 
Education, at the disposal of the churches of 
the Western Conference, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 
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Voted, To continue the term of Mr. Orr’s 
service for the remainder of the fiscal year. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, To authorize the loan of the portrait 
of Rev. Joseph Tuckerman to the Tuckerman 
School, with the understanding that it will 
be suitably marked as the property of the 
Association. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Maintenance 
Budget $50 for the extension and administra- 
tion of the Loan Library. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary of the Department of Church Exten- 
sion it was 


Voted, To authorize the secretary of the 
Department of Church Extension to make the 
necessary expenditures in conducting services 
and caring for the church property formerly 
occupied by the South Memorial Church of 
Worcester, Mass. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary of the Department of New Americans 
it was 


Voted, To appropriate the income of the 
Minneapolis Free Christian Church Fund to 
Rev. Amandus Norman toward the expense of 
publishing the magazine More Light. 

Voted, To place at the disposal of Mr. Forbes 
a sum not to exceed $250, to be taken from 
the receipts from associate members and to 
be applied to advertising for new associate 
members. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Letchworth it 
was 


Voted, That a committee be appointed to 
investigate and report upon the proper course 
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of action in regard to the administration of the 
Brookes Fund. 


Under this vote Messrs. Letchworth and 
Saltonstall were appointed by the presi- 
dent. 

Under miscellaneous business presented 
by the president it was 


Voted, To offer to the Women’s Club the free 
use of the Unitarian Church in Hood River 
for a period of five years, with the understand- 
ing that the Club pay the insurance and taxes, 
and keep the building in good repair, and report 
to the Association on its condition at least 
once a year. 

Voted, To make an appropriation of $650 
from the Budget of the Department of Foreign 
Relations (appropriation for Japan) to provide 
an increase of $100 a month in the salary of 
Rev. John B. W. Day from October 15, 1919, 
to May 1, 1920. 

Voted, That the finance committee and the 
assistant secretary be appointed a committee to 
investigate and pay to the employees of the 
Association a Christmas bonus, based on pres- 
ent salary and length of service, to aid em- 
ployees in meeting the sharp increase in the 
cost of living. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.50 p.m. 


Louis ©. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


which seats nearly nine hundred. 
Unitarian laymen will preside; 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT of Boston 
J. WELLS FARLEY of Needham 


Rey. H. B. BARD of San Diego 


Rev. J. M. EVANS of Chicago 


by the audience. 


ERNEST G. ADAMS of Brookline 
ROLAND W. BOYDEN of Beverly 


Rev. JOHN W. DAY of St. Louis 
Rev. C. S. S. DUTTON of San Francisco 


Dr. WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE of Brown University 


PATRIOTISM AND RELIGION 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE has purchased, and will occupy, the property at No. 7 
Park Square, known as Unity House, formerly The Georgian, and has altered and improved it. 


On Fourteen Successive Sunday Evenings, beginning January 4, meetings will be held in the auditorium, 


among them will be: 


Each evening there will be an address of not over thirty minutes by a layman or minister representing 
in turn various parts of the country. Among them will be: 


Rey. E. S. HODGIN of Los Angeles 

President IRA N. HOLLIS of Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
EDWARD H. LETCHWORTH of Buffalo 

EDWARD F. McCLENNEN of Cambridge 

Rev. MAXWELL SAVAGE of Worcester 


The general theme of the addresses will be “‘The Vital Importance of Religion as the Foundation upon | 
which rests the Future of our Country.” 
A chorus of fifty men will sing. Instrumental music will accompany them. 


Every one interested is cordially invited to attend. 
Entrance will be by tickets (without charge), for which application should be made, for each evening, to 
The Minister of any Unitarian Church, 


The President of any local Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, or 
The Secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, No. 7 Park Square. 


JOHN R. MACOMBER of Framingham 
LEWIS PARKHURST of Winchester 
CHARLES P. TAFT, 2d, of New Haven 
WALTER H. TRUMBULL, Jr., of Weston 


There will also be singing 
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Opening of Unity House 


The gift chiefly of Mr. Horace S. Sears— 
: Open to ali League members 


Inity House, the Boston home of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, is being 
formally opened on New Year's Day. The 
House is largely the gift of Mr. Horace 8. 
Sears of Weston, Mass. Formerly the 
Hotel Georgian, it is admirably adapted 
for use as a clubhouse for the members 
of the League and all interested in its 
work. 

The front entrance leads direct to a 
roomy lobby, where the Field Secretary 
and Office Secretary have their desks, 
that they may be easily accessible to all 
visitors. Here also will be found a small 
coat-room, beyond which stairs lead down 


into the dining-room. 3reakfasts and 
luncheons will be served daily on the 
cafeteria plan for members and their 


guests. Good food at modest prices, it is 
expected, will attract a large patronage, 
particularly for the luncheon-hour. 

The main assembly hall, upon the first 
floor, is entered direct from the entrance 
lobby. This room is approximately 75x40 
feet and will seat five hundred and fifty- 
six persons on the occasion of club meet- 
ings, lectures, and entertainments. It is 
also suitable for use for large dinners, as 
there are service pantries beyond the east 
wall of the hall. A ladies’ reception-room 
opens off of this hall. 

Stairways at each end of the lobby lead 
up one short, easy flight to the lounge, or 
reading-room, and balconies. There is 
also a passenger elevator from the lobby 
to the upper floors of the House. 

The lounge faces on Park Square and 
commands a view of both the Common 
and Trinity Church. The latest maga- 
zines and newspapers, and writing-desks 
for the convenience of members, will be 
found in this lounge. Portieres separate 
it from the main balcony, but the two can 
be thrown together by drawing these cur- 
tains, and removable temporary platforms 
permit of placing four rows of seats in 
tiers facing the speaker’s platform at the 
opposite end of the hall. These seats and 
those at the side balconies give the hall a 
total seating capacity of eight hundred 
and fifty, not counting seats provided for 
musicians and a chorus in the balcony 
behind the speaker’s platform. 

On the third floor, the front of the 
building is devoted to the offices of the 
League, where also is an attractive re- 
ception-room for ladies, and a suite of 
two connecting bedrooms. 

The rear of the third floor contains two 
large rooms, each of which can be di- 
vided, by folding doors, into three apart- 
ments. Of these two large rooms, the one 
looking out onto Carver Street will ulti- 
mately be the library, but at present is 
available for chapter meetings, or for 
small receptions or dinners. Across the 
hall the similar room has been prepared 
for use for small dances, or for chapter 
meetings and receptions. 

The two upper floors, the fourth and 
fifth, are devoted to bedrooms for the use 
of members of the League. -There are 
thirty of these rooms, chiefly arranged 
with connecting bath between each pair 
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of rooms. They are simply but attrac- 
tively furnished and will be available to 
members at prices less than those ordi- 
narily charged by other clubs and hotels. 
A number of the rooms will be available 
for permanent guests, but the majority 
will be reserved for transient use. 

All members of the League, whether 
resident in Greater Boston or elsewhere 
in the United States or Canada, will at 
all times be welcome to use the House and 
all its facilities. With its central loca- 
tion and its many conveniences and at- 
tractions, it is hoped that Unity House 
will prove of the greatest value to men of 
the Unitarian and other liberal faiths 
interested in fostering and increasing our 
mutual friendships and in developing and 
carrying forward the many good works 
which the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
has set itself to accomplish. 


A Word to my Brother-Ministers 


MINOT SIMONS 
Department Church Extension, A. U. A. 


Ill. THe TECHNIQUE OF THE CHURCH 
COLLECTION 


I am jotting down notes at different 
times, and just now I am writing that it 
seems an opportune time to speak more 
directly of one more matter of technique. 
Let us stand off and view “the collection” 
for denominational work. 

As a method it has nothing to recom- 
mend it except that it is the easiest way. 

It has everything to condemn it, because 
it is inefficient to the last degree. 

It represents denominational obligation 
at about one-half of one per cent., and de- 
nominational interest at possibly one and 
one-half per cent. 

Few persons are now unfamiliar with 
effective ways of raising money. Think 
of any recent campaigns for the Red Cross 
or United War Chest. Suppose in the 
beginning it were announced that on 
Easter Sunday or on any other day a “col- 
lection’ would be taken. One feels 
ashamed even to imagine the results. 

Wherever there is need for money and 
wherever people are interested in the need, 
they go after the money. The need is 
taken to the individual. He is persuaded 
into interest, and into a feeling of obli- 
gation. Then when he makes his contri- 
bution it is a serious business. The 
contribution represents him, his faith in 
the appeal, and his purpose to help bring 
about success. He is doing something 
that merits his self-respect. 

Consider the collection alone, however, 
as a method of aiding a cause. Few take 
it seriously. Still fewer measure their 
obligations by it. The majority regard 
it casually. They dispose of some loose 
change and never get a thrill from the 
appeal or the faintest glimmer of satis- 
faction. They “get by’ at no eost in 
money, or effort, or sacrifice. 

I am inclined to think that when de- 
nominational support is left merely to the 
collection the method is literally demoral- 
izing. An appeal that does not arouse in- 
terest loses interest. An appeal that does 
not stir a feeling of obligation drops in 
importance practically to zero. 

Here then is another matter of tech- 
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nique. There are ways of doing all things 
for adequate results. Can we not put 
our imaginations to work, and simply by 
better methods enlarge the whole work 
of church extension, preservation, and in- 
vigoration? My brother-ministers and 
chairmen of parish committees, think on 
this thing! Can we not apply to our 
church technique some of the lessons 
learned in the recent days of big things? 
SS 


WRITE to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 
120th Street, New York, for Circular announc- 
ing his Lecture-subjects, Books, and Pam- 
phlets. In buying Holiday Presents do not 
forget his “Origin of the Bible,” “Religion in 
the Light of Evolution,” “Oh, to be Rich and 
Young!” and “Rising Japan: Is there a Japan- 
ese Menace?” 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange “ 
50 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


‘Preferred 
AmericanBrickCo. 


The nation-wide shortage of brick 
makes this offering especially at- 
tractive. 

The company has no funded in- 
debtedness and is in operation 12 
months in the year. 


Output can be sold many 
times over 


Price $25 (Par) Per Share 


~ Send for full particulars 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


City and Out-of-Town Service — 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLIN E 


SANNA | 
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* New Year’s Greetings 


All good wishes for the New Year to 
True Reeister’s circle of readers old and 
new. The paper cordially welcomes its 
many new subscribers to this circle and 
trusts that during the coming year they 
may discover that THe Reoistrer fills a 
real need, and that once it comes to their 
homes week by week they cannot afford to 
be without it. Tue Rercrster heartily 
thanks its old subscribers for their con- 
tinued interest and appreciation, and re- 
solves to make every effort to be a source 
of interest, help, and inspiration to them 
during 1920. 

With the encouragement of the past 
year, and especially of the past month, 
the best month on. record, in which as 
many new subscribers were added to the 
mailing list as previously in an entire 
year, THe Recister looks forward with 
every hope to the future and feels confi- 
dent that 1920 will be the best year in 
its history. 

Tuer CrecuLATION MANAGER. 


Grateful Acknowledgment 


Tue Reoister takes pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the following~ contributions to the 
fund for soldiers and sailors :— 


Previously acknowledged............ 


— George T. Rice, New York, N.Y. 3.00 
Mr. penotee Hutchinson, West "New ton, S60 
Miss one B. ¢ Willson, Salem, Mass.. i... 3.00 
Mr. J. L. Daniel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 9.00 
Women's Alliance, Waltham, Mass. 8.00 
Miss Jessie Patton, PERO VE Nee 2 Art rs Behl 
Miss M. P. Winsor, West Newton, Mass. 3.00 
i $150.00 


THE ReGIsTER wishes to express its real 
appreciation of the generosity of its many 
readers who have made it possible to give 
THe ReeisterR during 1920 to the many 
boys who still must depend on camp 
libraries for practically all reading matter. 

The above sum of $150 does not enable 
THE REGISTER to be placed in every 

pracy, but at least it allows the paper 
ee go to a few of the libraries in every 
active camp. 

In closing the appeal THE REGISTER 
heartily thanks all contributors to this 
fund for the men who still serve their 


country. 


he 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The People’s Church of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has extended a unanimous call to 
Rey. Clara Cook Helvie of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will hold its next meeting on Fri- 
day, January 2, at the Church of the 
Satiour, Brooklyn. Harry Barnhart will 
lead the meeting in community singing. 
All women cordially welcome. 


a 
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At an election of the members of the board 


‘of trustees, Charles M. Schenck, Dr. Will- 


iam P..Smedley, and Mrs. Martha Ruther- 
ford were instated in office.” 


Khasi Hills Anniversary 


Kuast Hits, Inpra: The thirty-second 
anniversary of the founding of the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union was, as usual, cele- 
brated in all the churches of the Union 
and at Theria Ghat on memorable Septem- 
ber 18, 1919. The first Unitarian service 
in the Khasi Hills was held at Jowai on 
September 18, 1887. At Shillong, in the 
early morning, there was a house-to-house 
singing and prayer. At noon a service 


‘}was held in the church, and addresses 


The annual meeting of the Social Ser- 
vice Council of Unitarian Women will be 


held in the vestry of Arlington Street | 


Church, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 8, at 10.30 a.m. Miss B. L. Barnes, 
Director of the Department of Physical 
Education, Brookline Public Schools, will 
speak on “Child Health Education.” 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., week of January 5: Jan- 
uary 5, Rey. Joel H. Metcalf, Winchester 
Unitarian Church; January 6, Rev. Clar- 
ence §. Pond, Baptist Church, Beverly 
Farms; January 7, Dean Charles R. 
Brown, D.D., Yale School of Religion; 
January 8, Rey. H. O. Hannum, Inter- 
church World Movement; January 9, 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; 
January 10, musical service, Mr. Lang, or- 
ganist. 


Parish News Letters 


Good for Denver 


Denver, Cout.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Fred Alban Weil: The Rocky Moun- 
tain News of Denver, November 238, 1919, 
says: “Reports read at the annual congre- 
gational meeting of the Unity Unitarian 
Church last Thursday evening indicated 
that the church is in better financial con- 
dition than it has been for a period of 
more than twenty years, and that the at- 
tendance at the regular Sunday morning 
service had almost doubled over last year’s 
number. The church was pronounced free 
from debt and adoptede a resolution of 
appreciation for their minister, Rev. Alban 
Weil, whose salary was increased $500. 


|THE NEW YEAR IS 


It brings new and greater duties to the Christian Church in carrying the message 


of life.and truth to the people of this land. 


It brings 


,; were given by Messrs. U. 


Konjro and 
H. K. Singh, and a collection was taken 
on behalf of the Union. After the service 
there were games and sports for the 
children and young people, including ar- 
row-shooting. Tea and bread were then 
served to all. In the evening the church 
and all houses of Unitarians were illumi- 
nated with lamps. Indeed lamps were 
lighted every evening in the veranda of 
the church from September 13. The 
young people then organized a procession 
and marched through the thoroughfares 
with torches, singing the anniversary 
songs of the Union. This anniversary has 
roused our people. Even wanderers and 
lukewarm ones rallied and there was en- 


thusiasm in all the churches. H. K.S. 
Personals 
Rey. and Mrs. Thomas Van Ness were 


in Nanking, China, on Christmas Day. 

Rey. Frank L. Phalen of Waterville, Me., 
has been appointed chaplain of the Na- 
tional Home in place of Rey. Charles H. 
Temple, whose resignation took effect No- 
vember 30. For the past five years Mr. 
Phalen has resided in Waterville, and the 
past vear he has been connected with the 
United States Labor Department, speaking 
in various cities in Maine upon Red Cross, 
Liberty Loan, and labor subjects. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


AT HAND! 


to our liberal faith such 


OPPORTUNITIES 


as we have never faced before. Fifty millions of Americans, who have no church, need 
our liberal interpretation of life, our liberal view of truth. The voice of duty speaks clearly! 


Send your Contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 


PLEASANTRIES 


“You didn’t know who I was this morn- 
ing!” “No? Who were you?’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


“Why did Wilkins decide to stay in the 
army?’ “He didn’t see any other way of 
getting an overcoat this winter.’—The 
Home Sector. 


Father: “Now, my son, I’m going to give 
you some good advice. Some day you'll 
wish you had taken it. It’s the same 
advice I wish. I had taken when my 
father gave it to me.”—Life. 


“Has this car got a speedometer?” asked 
an old gentleman to the auctioneer, at 
one of the Disposal Board sales. The auc- 


tioneer was equal to the occasion and re- 


plied: “At thirty miles an hour it exhibi’ 
a white flag, at forty miles a red 


and at fifty miles a gramophone ieg.as 
to play, ‘I’m going to be an angel, and 
with the .angels dwell.’”—London Tit- 
Bits. 

Hyoluion’s Imperfect Work.—Head-lines 
in a New Crleans newspaper :— 
Home of Monkeys in Audubon Park to 

ip at Once. 

Nat Jungle to Be Reproduced Inside 


Mammoth Cave. 

Will Show Animals in Natural. Life. 
jfouse Will Be Stocked and Ready for 
Children Harly in Spring. 

—New York Evening Post. 


‘my went with his mother to 
aunt in the country, and 
was worried as to how he 
ive. But to her surprise he was 
» the whole visit—always did 
‘as told, and never misbehaved. As 
soon as he got home, however, he was his 
natural self again. “O Jimmy,” she said, 
“you were so good while you were away. 
Why do you start behaving badly now?” 
“What’s home for?’ asked Jimmy, in 
pained surprise.—Chicago News. 


A wounded Highlander in England was 
making no headway toward recovery. He 
was forever talking about his “bonnie Scot- 
land.” A piper was found, and it was ar- 
ranged that he should pour forth the gems 
of Scottish music. When the doctor called 
the next morning, he asked the matron, 
“Did the piper turn up?” “He did, sir.” 
“And how is our Scotch patient?” “Oh 
he’s fine! I never saw such a change.” 
“That’s splendid. It was a fine idea of 
mine,’ said the doctor. “Yes,” assented 
the matron, “but the other thirty patients 
have all had serious relapses.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


A Western real estate agent bought a 
piece of land in a boom town and built 
his office right in the centre of the prop- 
erty. The morning after, a man came 
walking cross lots toward the place. Just 
before the stranger reached the open door 
the promoter picked up his telephone re- 
ceiver and began in a loud tone: “Yes,” 
he said, “I’ll meet you in the morning at 
the Union Trust Company—surely your 
certified check for $10,000 will be O. K. 
Good-bye.” Then, turning to the visitor 
waiting in front of his desk, he said 
cordially: ‘Well, sir, what can I do for 
you?” “Not much,” replied the stranger, 
casually, “I’m the telephone man come to 
connect up that instrument.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(t)_ Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass, 


UNITY 


JENKIN Ltoyp Jonss, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
RELIGION, 


INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY matt 1ts rors 


Joun Haynes HoiMEs and FRANcIS NEILSON 
Editors 


SuBscription $2.00 Samper Copies 
PRICE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, January 4, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at114.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Stréet at Audubon Circle. At the 
morning service on Sunday, January 4, at 11 4.M., 
our new minister, Rev. Eugere.R. Shippen, will preach. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10:20 
A.M. Sunday, January 4, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 


Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 
kindergarten at 9.45 a.m. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘ The Lord’s Table.” 
Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 a.m. 
Communion at close of service. Social service class at 
10.15 a.m. Speaker, Miss Annie F. Brown. Subject, 
“Lend a Hand Book Mission.” “ - 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THE REGISTER 
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A Brace of New Novels . . oe, eye) ae 
Books; Books Received ; Pere 15 
The Home : 
Grandma’s Comfort, by Susanne Alice Ranlett; ~ Rsk 
Why Morning-Glory Climbs, by Barbara ._ 
Ol Aen Sk 
A Chemical Barometer, by Walter M. Dufur; - 
Youngest Aviator; A Strange Mother; Fire- 
man Saves Flag. 1; iy «i a Veiys Mabie 
Daily Readings in the Home... . ~« 20 
Poetry 6 Ja 
The Great Rejection, by Mary P.Sears . ; . 6 
Prophetia, by Charles Henry Patterson . . . 11 
The Blessed Initial, by Frederic A. Whiting. . 16 
A New Year’s Call, by Avis Sturtevant . . . 18 
Throughout the Church. . 2... 1. 23 
Pleasantries . . . os «Sess eee 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet ‘address West Newtons Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOT._ 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH fe 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, . 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges, 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls Springfield, Mass. 
EN SS 


CLUB RATES| 
A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will oo 
bring an immediate reply. . Sse 
Address __ 
CIRCULATION DEPT. as 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER > 
16 Beacon Street, Boston = 


mY 
“>. 
¥ 


